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Their Guide to Safety | 


LITTLE lamp lights the way. Sends out its gleam amid 
y \ the darkness. Seems to say, “Trust me, come what may.” 


Except that it may have a red bulb when used in the theatre, 
it is the very same lamp you should depend on in your home, 
office or store. It is the economical Edison MAZDA, and gives 
three times as much hght for the same amount of current as 
old-fashioned carbon lamps. 


In these days it is your duty to discard every wasteful carbon 
lamp. National thrift is built upon individual thrift. You can 
do your part by using Edison MAZDA. 


The convenient way to purchase Edison MAZDA 1s by the 
carton, which contains five lamps. Order them from your 
electric light company or nearest MAZDA agent. 


Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company 
Harrison New Jerrey 


ON 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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“The Best Merchandising Ideas of Many Minds” 


NE householder we know of has bought severai flash- 

lamps, a fan, a pad, a coffee percolator, a toaster, 
several portable lamps, a curling-iron heater, a hair 
dryer, a nursery glow-heater and a vacuum cleaner. If 
any one really tried to sell them, the householder would 
also buy a washing machine and mangle, another port- 
able or two, and a floor waxer. The house needs new 
porch lights and several base-board outlets and a bell- 
ringing transformer. The householder over a period of 
three or four years has accumulated about $300 worth of 
electrical equipment and is in the market for $200 more. 
None of these devices does he consider luxuries in a 
house with children. 

Manufacturers, jobbers, central stations, contractor- 
dealers, department stores and other dealers are awake 
to the growing needs of this business. Totals are almost 
unrealized. In portable lamps, alone, there are probably 
several millions of dollars worth sold each year. There 
are 106 makes of washing machines alone. The farm- 
lighting sets sold last year total into the five-figures 
column—some estimates say six figures. 


That a great undeveloped field exists here is seen by 
the leaders of the industry. Many different forces are at 
work to see how to stabilize this growing volume of re- 
sale business. 


Central-station commercial departments have pioneered 
in getting millions of dollars’ worth of supplies and de- 
vices onto the lines. A wealth of sales ideas and meth- 
ods has gone into the records of the National Electric 
Light Association. 

Jobbers have discussed their relation to this business 
and have individually promoted special lines and accumu- 
lated practical experience on volume of business and 
credits. 


Contractors and contractor-dealers have here and 
there seen their opportunity as individuals, and now as 
a class are approaching a broad solution of their own 


and the industry’s related problems through the new Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 

But behind all of these movements, whether of cen- 
tral-station men, contractors or jobbers, is seen the ef- 
fort on the part of thoughtful leaders to mold for better 
merchandising and commercial conditions in the indus- 
try. 

It was such a purpose that led to the founding of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING twenty months ago, as a 
force for better distributing methods and as a medium 
for disseminating detailed plans toward this end. 

And, as we see it, the Goodwin or Pacific Coast. Mer- 
chandising Plan which has been awakening the imagi- 
nation of the trade these past eight months, is another 
manifestation of this universal purpose that, to-day, is 
in the minds of so many thinking-men in all branches of 
the industry. Coupled with a vigorous personality, here 
is a Plan which crystallizes for the trade the thought 
that has been running through the industry in many 
forms and many minds—a Plan which vitalizes in a new 
way before electrical retailers—and their friends, the 
wholesalers—the merchandising spirit of the times. 

To place before our readers, and particularly the job- 
bers and the jobbers’ salesmen an interpretation of the 
whole broader “better merchandising” spirit in the in- 
dustry to-day, and to draw lessons from the related move- 
ments in each branch which will focus attention on the 
main message, has been our purpose in this issue. 

* * * 


And to the electrical supply jobbers and jobbers’ sales- 
managers and salesmen who have co-operated with us 
in collecting the material for this Jobber’s Salesman’s 
Number, and to the members of the Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association and their genial general secretary, 
Franklin Overbagh, for the interest shown and sugges- 
tions made, the grateful thanks of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING are due. 
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What’s in the Pacific Coast 


Exght Questions Answered Concerning the 
National Movement for Harmonious Trade 
Relations and Logical Merchandise Distri- 
bution, as It Relates to the Electrical Whole- 


saler and His Selling Staff 








For Other Articles Outlining the Re- 
lation of this Pacific Coast or Good- 
win Plan to the Contractor, Dealer, 
Central Station and Manufacturer, 
see ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING for 
June, 1917, page 258; August, page 
62; September, page 120; October, 
page 17; November, page 234; De- 
cember, pages 296, 317, and Janu- 
ary, 1918, pages 8, 17. 














1—Does this Plan mean that the Jobber 
with a retail store shall go out of the 
retail business? 








No. But it recommends that his retail store be conducted 
as a separate business, on the same basis as any other 
retailer’s business, recognizing what such a retail store has to 
pay for its goods and for “overhead” incidental to retailing. 
Separation of wholesale and retail departments can be accom- 
plished through separate bookkeeping, or through physical 
separation of the wholesale and retail businesses, locating the 
retail store in the shopping district and the jobbing house in 
the wholesale district, thus facilitating the business of each. 
There is, however, nothing in the plan to prevent the jobber 
from selling to whom he pleases, including retail customers, 
“industrials,” or any others. 


2—Will this Plan, if put in operation, 
increase the net return to the Jobber? 





























Yes, it will increase his net on both specialties and staples. 
In the case of specialties and appliances where the jobber 
and his men create new business, the jobber is undoubtedly 
entitled to a larger compensation than he now receives. But 
analysis of the jobber’s costs will also show that he can prop- 
erly reduce his margin on staple lines where he renders prin- 
cipally a warehousing service. With margins thus revised, 
many manufacturers who now sell direct will be encouraged 
to distribute through the jobber, turning millions of dollars’ 
worth of business through jobbing channels that is now 
handled direct. The experience of the Pacific Coast jobbers 


has proved the increased earning power of the jobber under 
this Plan. 





5—Will this Plan increase the Jobber’s 
Salesman’s volume of sales and his per- 
sonal earnings? 








Yes. As the conflicts between jobbers and contractors are 
removed, and the manufacturers recognize the greater effi- 
ciency and economy of distributing through the jobbers’ 
organizations, the variety of lines and the volume going 
through the jobber will be increased. In this increase the 
salesman will automatically share. At the same time, the 
increasing business of electrical retailers will also increase 
the volume handled by the salesman. And with the increased 
volume of his personal sales the earnings of the salesman 
will go up. 





6—Will this Plan make the salesman’s 
work pleasanter, and improve his rela- 
tions with his customers? 





Yes. Under the program outlined for the jobber’s sales- 
man by the Plan the salesman takes a new relation as the 
guide, counselor and friend of the customer in business and 
merchandising matters. He is welcomed by the contractor- 
dealer as the man who is going to show him how to sell more 
goods and increase his profits. He is the customer’s trusted 
business adviser. And as the volume of staple products 
marketed through the jobbers is increased, the selling of 
staples will be simplified for the salesman and he will have 
more time to devote to the more profitable specialty lines. 
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Merchandising Plan 


for the Jobber 
and the Jobber’s Salesman? 





3—In what other ways will this Plan 
benefit the Jobber’s business? 








The standardization of products, packages and listings 
which will come as the Plan is carried out will reduce the 
jobber’s overhead, (1) in investment in stock and (2) in cost 
of warehousing, handling and billing goods. At the same 
time the better retailing conditions resulting from the Plan 
will act to increase the jobber’s volume of sales, speed up his 
rate of turnover, and make better credit conditions in his 
trade. And with an increasing share of the merchandise 
manufactured passing through the efficient distributing chan- 
nels of the jobber, the jobber’s position in the industry will 
be strengthened and stabilized, particularly with reference 
to the manufacturer whose goods he handles. 


4—How can the Jobber line up as an 
‘‘essential war industry’’ under this 
Merchandising Plan? 





At this critical time, when every thinking American, not 
already in uniform, is seeking ways in which to make his 
individual effort at home or in business effective in winning 
the war, the electrical jobber must recognize that his own use- 
fulness as an essential factor depends upon his co-operation 
with the other branches of the industry, as an efficient dis- 
tributing machine. Electrical manufacturer, central station 
and contractor have already proved the “essential” character 
of their services in war preparations. The electrical jobber’s 
usefulness in war-time must be demonstrated by his efficiency 
in distributing supplies and by his hearty co-operation with 
other branches of the electrical industry along the lines of 
the Plan described. 





7—What specific things can the Job- 
ber’s Salesman do for his customer to 
make him a better merchant? 








The jobber’s salesman can show the contractor-dealer how 
to select stock for rapid turn-over, how to arrange his store, 
how to dress his windows, how to advertise, how to put in an 
accounting system, how to take inventory, how to collect his 
bills, how to use trade acceptances, how to train his clerks, 
how to use the manufacturers’ dealer-helps, how to prepare 
estimates, how to clear out dead stock. He can pass along 
the good ideas used by other customers, he can tell his cus- 
tomers about merchandising schemes and methods published 
in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and other trade papers, he 
can loan his customers copies of MERCHANDISING with articles 
covering the above subjects, or he can insist that they take 
the magazine and inform themselves. 


Pe 





8—What can the Jobber’s Salesman do 
to harmonize trade relations through 


local associations of contractor-dealers ? 





He can urge his customers to join trade associations and 
there study their business problems. He can urge their 
attendance at all meetings. He can take a leading part in 
arranging programs of these meetings and in suggesting 
topics for various customers to speak upon or write papers 
upon. He can himself speak before these meetings, bringing 
up topics which will inform and benefit the members. He can 
discuss the relations of different branches of the industry 
and get representatives of each to speak upon these problems 
before the contractor associations. He can encourage, at 
every opportunity, the simple, proved business principles 
urged for years by the thinking men of the industry, and 
which, gathered together, make up the so-called Pacifie 
Coast or Goodwin Plan. 
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What Leading Sales Managers Think, Concerning the 


Jobbers’ Salesman’s Problems for 1918 





N PREPARING for this issue, ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING asked a number of the 
best-known sales managers of the country for their views of the principal problems 
before the jobber’s salesman this year—invited each sales manager to express, for the 
benefit of our salesmen readers, the individual message which he is trying to “get over” 
to his own men for 1918. 
The replies, coming from all parts of the country, show how universally the ide 
is held that creative salesmanship is the new order of things—that the salesman must 
develop business and serve his trade in a new and broader way, must push the merchan- 
dise end, help introduce trade acceptances and inculcate sound merchandising principles. 
Representative expressions selected from the replies received are reproduced on 
these pages, and reflect the forward-looking ideals and purposes by which the jobbers’ 
sales managers and selling staffs are being guided, in this war year. 





Encourage Customers to Develop 
Merchandising End of Business 
Throughout 1918 


J. M. HANNAFORD, JR. 
Manager of Sales Northwestern’ Electric 
Equipment Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

We feel that our salesmen have only 
one big problem before them this year, 
and that one problem is to get over to 
their trade the necessity and the im- 
portance in the coming years of develop- 
ing the merchandising end of their busi- 
ness. This applies, of course, to central 
station commercial department work and 
contractor and dealer work. 

Merchandising in its broad sense means 
so much that there are really three im- 
portant problems for every salesman to 
study, and those are the subdivisions of 
Merchandising; namely, Sales, Advertis- 
ing and Credit. We have just finished 
our Sales Conference and have empha- 
sized very clearly to our men that this 
is the big work that must be done during 
the year 1918. 

Merchandising means just exactly also 









































J. M. HANNAFORD, JR. 


what you have outlined in your letter; 
namely, educational work on trade ac- 
ceptances; educational work on balanced 
stocks and turn-over; educational work 
on the Goodwin movement. It is a big 
movement—it is a big proposition, and 
just so soon as the jobbers in the elec- 
trical industry understand the impor- 
tance of the word merchandising and ed- 
ucate their salesmen to the importance of 
this one word, just so soon can they go 
to manufacturers whom they may select 
to represent and ask for and receive the 
lines to handle for the manufacturers in 
a given territory. 

I feel so strongly on this merchandis- 
ing work and educational work that it 
has really become a hobby with me, but 
I believe you will understand from these 
few words just exactly what I mean and 
what our sales department’s message to 
the sales force is for 1918. 


Concentrate on Standard Lines 
and Push Slow-Moving Stock 
H. A. Totny 


Sales Manager Doubleday-Hill Electric 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In my opinion, the three most impor- 
tant points to be impressed upon the 
minds of the jobber’s salesmen for the 
current year are: 

1. Self-development in order to bet- 
ter serve the trade and to help develop 
the electrical industry to the highest 
degree. 

2. To concentrate efforts in the sale 
of standard merchandise and to take no 
orders for special material unless the 
specifications bear the signature of the 
buyer, and it is definitely understood 
that such orders are not subject to 
cancellation. 

3. To put forth greater effort in the 
sale of slow-moving and surplus stock, 
and whenever possible to secure the 
buyer’s consent to substitution. 

And, there is a fourth and very impor- 
tant matter—that salesmen keep in close 
touch and co-operate to the fullest extent 
with the credit and collection depart- 
ment in order to act intelligently on the 
prompt and slow-pay trade. 


Optimism and Increased Personal 
Efficiency Are Necessary 
A. J. CORE 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager 
the McGraw Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Among the important of the ideas I 
am trying to get over to our sales and 
clerical forces the coming year are: 

1. We must avoid accepting responsi- 
bility for deliveries over which we have 
no control. Unless we have the material 
in stock or it is on the way to our stock 
we will not accept the order. 

2. We must help educate the trade to 
a full understanding that old practices 
of long extensions of credit must be dis- 
continued, and that the use of trade 
acceptances will materially assist in the 
new order of things. 

3. We must spread ourselves more 
thinly to fill the vacant places in our 
organization due to enlistment in gov- 
ernment service. 

4. Increased individual efficiency is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

5. Be confident, optimistic and aggres- 
sive. 





A. J. COLE 
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How the Jobber’s Salesman Can 
Create Business 


J. E. McCLernon 
Northwestern Electric Equipment Company, 
New York City. 

To my mind the jobber never had a 
greater opportunity than exists now to 
establish himself as an essential part 
of the electrical industry. The more 
thought that is put on trade conditions 
the more it is evident that in the distri- 
bution chain between electrical manufac- 
turers and consumer there is an economic 
place for the jobber as a wholesaler of 
electrical supplies and merchandise to 
develop business for himself by develop- 
ing the industry. 

The New York Electric Club, composed 
of the jobbers of New York City, is a 
good example of the application of the 
new spirit in merchandising as the job- 
ber sees it. Among the members experi- 
ences are interchanged which help each 
man realize the other man’s problems. 

Market news, tendencies in the trade, 
affiliation and_ relations with other 
branches of the industry can be dis- 
cussed and common policies formulated. 
Every city ought to have such a jobber’s 
club where all the jobbers could get 
together as jobbers and discuss their 
relations as a group with the manu- 
facturers from whom they buy and the 
customers to whom they sell. 

The jobber’s salesman is the merchan- 
dising missionary in the trade. He can 
apply all this in practice. He can go 
out after his business in this year 1918 
with the knowledge that he individually 
can help work out these same problems 
in a practical way with his customers. 
If I were to talk this over with my own 
salesmen I should talk just about his 
representing the house as a wholesaler 
who wants to sell in wholesale quanti- 
ties. Every jobber salesman, in other 
words, should help his trade get the best 
price by showing him how to buy in 
quantity—in unbroken packages. 

He should sell cases of goods and not 
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pieces. To do this he must often help 
his customer—the contractor or contrac- 
tor dealer especially—sense his buying 
needs. He must not overstock his cus- 
tomer but he must show him that he 
cannot expect to get a wholesale discount 
unless he buys in wholesale quantities. 
Generally a merchandise salesman for 
the jobber can suggest a plan for re- 
tailing which will move the goods at the 
right price and satisfy everyone. 


PRACTICE OF SELLING ON PRICE GONE 


The day is gone by when the jobbers’ 
salesman can sell on price. He must sell 
service. The man who talks price first is 
starting with the Z instead of the A 
end of the sale. 

The jobber, if he is a jobber, is giving 
service on local deliveries, on handling 
orders, on credits, all of which can be 
sold to the customer. In the resale lines 
the jobber salesman is the teacher of 
new selling methods. His stock in trade 
is not only his catalog and price lists 
but his portfolio of sales helps and retail 
sales plans which the manufacturer fur- 
nishes to the jobber. 

Thousands of dollars worth of sales 
literature is wasted because it is sent 
in bulk, unexplained to the user. The 
salesman by showing his customer how 
to use the sales literature adds a talking 
point to the stock he is trying to land 
an order for. 

Salesmen also can get tips on selling 
plans from one man and pass them along 
to the next. A salesman who reads 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, for example, 
will find in it descriptions of what other 
men have done which he can pass along 
to his customers. 

To sum up, the salesman for a jobbing 
house can carry his head just as high as 
the next fellow. He is representing a 
branch of the business which is funda- 
mentally necessary to the industry. He 
can help create business for his house, 
himself and his customer and that’s a 
worthwhile job. 


Push Merchandise and Watch 
Credits Closely 


C. J. LITSCHER 
President C. J. Litscher, Electric Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Reduction in, if not the lack of trans- 
portation facilities this year, is going to 
give our salesmen more time in each 
town. We have therefore put up to them 
the proposition that they must develop 
and increase their business with each 
customer, taking the time to exploit our 
merchandise, which has been carried in 
stock, but to which little attention has 
been given. 

We have also instructed our salesmen 
to take the time to look into the financial 
condition of each customer we are sell- 
ing and to assist our credit department, 
and also to assist the customer in being 
a better collector. 

We believe the credit end of the busi- 
ness this year needs special attention 
and we are asking our salesmen to assist 
us in this way. 
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Salesman 


Jobber’s Must Help 
Meet Changing Conditions 


of This War Year 


E. W. ROCKAFELLOW 

Assistant General Sales Manager of the 

Western Electric Company, Ine. 

The salesmen of the jobbers, if they 
live up to their birthright, are certainly 
entitled to all of the recognition and sup- 
port that ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING is 
capable of giving. 

The jobbing house that remains in 
business must perform something more 
than the function of a middleman; it 
must justify its position in the distribut- 
ing chain that connects the manufacturer 
with the ultimate consumer; it must 
render full service as a constructive fac- 
tor in the industry; and the successful 
salesman of the successful jobbing house 
must know and interpret to his trade the 
fundamentals of his firm’s policies. 

I have been asked what would be the 
first three problems that I would call to 
the attention of the jobber’s salesman in 
1918. Well, if there was ever a year 
when safe economics and sound mer- 
chandising principles should be expound- 
ed, this war year—1918—is certainly the 
time that calls for the best that is in us. 

Important as it is that we come out of 
this great world’s war victorious, let us 
not lose sight of the fact that the elec- 
trical manufacturer, jobber, central sta- 
tion, dealer and contractor must keep on, 
both during the war and after, doing 
business. The electrical industry must 
not fail. Its wattage must be main- 
tained, for it has work to do. In fact, all 
of the industries must be kept alive— 
otherwise how are the men and women 
dependent upon these businesses going 
to survive and support their govern- 
ment? 

The salesman of the jobber, by virtue 
of the character of his experience, is in 
an excellent position to advise and guide 
his trade. For instance, he knows that 
new wiring jobs are scarce, due to the 
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high cost and scarcity of building ma- 
terial, and that the dealer-contractor has 
difficulty in obtaining well-balanced 
stocks of old-line staples. And he. also 
knows that many dealers, just because 
there is a general slackness in new build- 
ing operations, are not sitting with folded 
hands and letting their business slide 
swiftly into bankruptcy. The successful 
salesman knows that the progressive con- 
tractor is adapting his efforts to meet 
the times and is pushing the sale of 
electrical appliances that will “Lighten 
the Labor in the Home”; and that he is 
keeping his wiremen busy installing such 
appliances as heat regulators, so as to 
assist the household to carry out Dr. 
Garfield’s order to conserve fuel. And 
the salesman carries this story to his 
entire trade, telling Mr. A in This- 
town what Mr. B is doing in That- 
town to meet the present conditions, and 
how Mr. B is still doing business at 
a profit even in these war days. 











RETAIL PRICES FOR RETAIL QUANTITIES 


I would say that the second problem 
is that 1918 presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the jobber’s salesman to drive 
home to the dealers the absolute necessity 
of getting retail prices for articles sold 
over the counter in retail quantities. An 
effective way for the jobber’s salesman 
to keep this in mind is to remember that 
approximately one-half of a jobber’s 
transactions amount to less than $5 per 
bill in value and 50 cents is the average 
gross profit; $1.50 is the minimum cost 
of handling any bill, therefore $1 is 
the average loss on 50 per cent of all 
bills rendered. This condition obtains in 
the dealer’s end of the business as well 
as in the jobber’s end of the business and 
the necessity for avoiding these losses 
can be brought home to the dealer by 
the jobber’s salesman. 

And the third pfoblem is trade ac- 
ceptances. 


SALESMAN Must UNDERSTAND TRADE- 
ACCEPTANCE IDEA 


One of the most important things that 
the jobber’s salesman should keep in 
mind in 1918 is that the credit and bank- 
ing facilities must be kept highly liquid 
and active to keep business up to the 
pace set by war-time conditions. Trade 
acceptances are recognized as the sound- 
est and most economical means of doing 
so, and those who do not cash discount 
their bills should be encouraged to accept 
drafts covering their purchases. 

There has been much information dis- 
tributed on trade acceptances explaining 
their character and advantages both to 
the buyer and the seller, and there is no 
need for any jobber’s salesman to be un- 
acquainted with all phases of trade ac- 
ceptances. 

These trade acceptances or drafts must 
‘ cover commodities sold; thus represent- 
ing real quick self-liquidating assets— 
not slow nor fixed ones. 

Trade acceptances are so highly re- 
garded by the Federal Reserve Board 
that a preferential rediscount rate is 
offered. The banks are giving much 
more latitude in the amount that they 
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may discount than with notes, even when 
the latter are most highly secured. 
Against this trade acceptance paper 
rediscounted with the Federal Reserve 
Bank, it issues currency, expending or 
contracting the amount according to the 
immediate needs of the country. This 
paper is secured not only by two or more 
good names, but by the commodities of 
the country actually produced and sold. 
Here is the basis for sound and elastic 
currency which business has so long 
needed, especially in times of stress, and 
the jobber’s salesman will do real con- 
structive work for the industry if he 
will spread the propaganda of trade ac- 
ceptances, so that they may be available 
as needed by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Different lines of businesses will have 
to work out the commercial application 
of trade acceptances to meet their own 
particular circumstances and conditions. 
The important thing is that the idea 
must be sold to the entire organization, 
particularly the salesmen. I do not see 
any reason why the trade should not be 
encouraged to use trade acceptances in 
connection with their own sales. 


NoT EXPECTED TO GIVE EXTRA 
CONCESSIONS 


There is one danger into which the 
jobber’s salesman is liable to fall; i.e., 
he might have a tendency to make un- 
necessary concessions such as an extra 
discount or an extension of time over 
the ordinary net time of settlement on 
an open account. As the acceptor, the 
dealer, contractor or central station does 
not have to pay the draft any sooner 
than he would an open account, there is 
no real reason for paying him a premium 
nor allowing him time that he has not 
heretofore needed to pay his bills. The 
salesman should keep in mind his firm’s 
contingent liability on drafts discounted 
and not carry them longer than can be 
avoided. 

The signing of trade acceptances on 
the part of the purchaser shows prompt 
paying methods; therefore it strengthens 
his credit standing and puts him in a 
class of preferred customers. 

In conclusion I would say that if the 
jobber’s salesman will acquaint himself 
with the new conditions and adjust his 
activities accordingly, we have nothing 
to fear for the year 1918. 


Service and Economy Are Watch- 
words for War Time 


T. L. TOWNSEND 
Second Vice-President National Electrical 
Supply Company, Washington, D. C 

The part which the jobber’s salesman 
can play in the sales program for 1918 
may be classified as follows: 

1. Service—Under present congested 
transportation conditions: 

(a) By impressing upon his customer 
to anticipate his requirements as far as 
possible and not wait until he is practi- 
cally “out” before ordering material. 

(b) Helping his house to give better 
service by discussing transportation con- 
ditions with his customer, with a view to 





finding out via what route he is getting 
best deliveries and noting this on his 
orders. 

(c) Using argument of the service by 
giving prompt attention to every detail. 

2. Economizing to make up for the ad- 
ditional overhead, caused by war taxes, 
express shipments, necessary to keep 
stock up normal, and the necessary in- 
creased expenses for help. 

(a) By salesmen working thoroughly 
each town visited. 

(b) By increasing their sales of spe- 
cialties, more especially those which offer 
a larger percentage of profit. 

3. Obtaining maximum amount of co- 
operation from the house. 

(a) By keeping house always supplied 
with correct itinerary. 

(b) By notifying house immediately of 
any change in itinerary. 

(c) Notifying house of financial out- 
look of customer, together with business 
in view. 

(d) Notifying house regarding finan- 
cial and business outlook of territory, 
along lines of new buildings, crops, 
manufacturing, etc. 

(e) Our standing with the customer 
as compared to other jobbers. 

(f) By notifying house promptly of 
change of address of any customer, also 
seeing to it that mailing list in his terri- 
tory is kept up to date—by notifying 
house of any change, also by checking up 
list personally when in home office. 


Opportunity Is Here to Sell Ap- 
pliances that « Lighten Labor 
of the Home” 


WILLIAM T. WALKER 
General Manager Frank H. Stewart Electric 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The jobber’s salesman in 1918 will 
face a much more difficult problem than 
the one presented to him in the year just 
ended. 

The scarcity and high cost of labor 
and materials make certain a material 
reduction in building operations, and a 
corresponding decrease in the purchas- 
ing power of the electrical contractor. 
The same reasons, coupled with the in- 
ability to secure necessary money for ex- 
tensions, will compel central-station in- 
terests to curtail their activities, with a 
corresponding decrease in purchases. 

It is the part of wisdom, therefore, for 
the electrical supply salesman to adjust 
himself to the changing conditions. 


THIS $21,000,000,000 YEAR ON THE 
FARM 


With domestic help hard to obtain, 
and becoming more and more difficult 
each day, so that many women of means 
are to-day absolutely forced to do their 
own work; with people generally fully 
employed and earning abnormally high 
wages; with the farmers having a $21,- 
000,000,000 crop, as against one worth 
$14,000,000,000 the preceding year, and 
nine billions the year the war broke out, 
wonderful opportunities are presented 
for the retail merchandising of electrical 
devices, not only of the labor-saving 
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type, but also of devices that might be 
classed as luxuries. It is not possible to 
believe that all the people that have so 
much more money than usual are going 
to be economical. 

The jobber’s salesman should be thor- 
oughly alive to these tremendous mer- 
chandising possibilities and present them 
to his dealer and central station cus- 
tomers as a means of obtaining new 
revenue to offset the loss of old business. 


CAN HELP CUSTOMERS MERCHANDISE 


He should have a more intimate know]- 
edge of merchandise and merchandising 
methods that he may be of real assist- 
ance to his customers in suggesting and 
planning with them methods for increas- 
ing the sale of electrical goods. 

The curtailment in passenger service 
on our railways has made it harder for 
the jobber’s salesman to get around, and 
many towns that could formerly be cov- 
ered in a few hours now require a half 
to a full day. This time can be more 
profitably utilized in helping his cus- 
tomer, whether it be trimming his win- 
dow, suggesting some new or novel ad- 
vertising scheme, or helping him sell his 
goods, than spent in sitting at the hotel 
or railway station. 


Jobber’s Salesman Should Also 
« Sell” the Idea of Trade 
Acceptances 


T. H. Lewis 


Vice-President and Sales Manager 
Elliott-Lewis Electrical Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our experiences with trade acceptances 
have convinced us that it is necessary 
for the salesman to know all about the 
trade acceptance and to thoroughly be- 
lieve in it. He can then sell the idea in 
addition to the merchandise. 

In order to give our men this informa- 
tion we have allotted unlimited time at 
each monthly sales meeting so that our 
credit department can devote plenty of 
time on this subject. We have also made 
up a complete list of questions for each 
member of our sales organization and 
after we receive their answers we ex- 
amine each one and bring them all up 
again at a sales meeting for general dis- 
cussion. We found by adopting these 
methods we were able to get every sales- 
man interested and it was comparatively 
easy to clear up any question of doubt 
in their minds. As a result of this our 
men have become enthusiastic and are 
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spreading the gospel at every oppor- 
tunity. 

The chief trouble with the local elec- 
trical contractor is in his methods of 
collection. He is a poor collector. He 
usually has sufficient money on his books 
to pay all of his bills but claims that he 
“can’t get it in.” If the trade accept- 
ance is properly explained to this man it 
will help him materially in overcoming 
this difficulty, for we find that if he must 
meet his own obligations on a definite 
date, he will go after the money due him 
in a more systematic way. By doing this 
he is able to turn over his capital more 
quickly and he will also show a better 
turnover in his stock because it will teach 
him to be more careful in his buying and 
make him a better merchandiser. 

In a great many cases the electrical 
contractor who accepts the trade accept- 
ance will secure better terms and better 
credit from his jobber. Our own ex- 
perience with the trade acceptance has 
taught us to realize it is a splendid 
medium to bring the jobber and elec- 
trical contractor closer together and it 
has a strong tendency to avoid misunder- 
standings and disputes on invoices that 
may have been allowed to extend over a 
period of possibly three to six months. 





The Electrical Jobbers’ Salesman 
as a Credit Man 


By FREDERIC P. VOSE 


General Counsel National Electric Credit Association 


OME we now to friend salesman. 
Ox is the ambassador of his 

house. The character of the 
firm, to the trade, is made, or un- 
made, largely by him. He should know 
the business policy, the ethics and 
standards of his house. 

If the house is lacking these ele- 
ments of business character he would 
better seek other employment. But 
if, happily, it possesses them, he 
should be able to present them in as 
attractive manner as he does the mer- 
its of his wares. Without disloyalty 
to the house he is permitted to be- 
come a true friend of his customer, of- 
fering him suggestions from the store 
of gathered information from many 
fields, and then to promote the sales 
and the profits of his customer. The 
requirements and responsibilities of 
the salesman are his opportunity or 
his undoing. 

He works for the profit of the house. 
And so does the credit man. He works 


with the credit man for the house that 
pays the freight. Neither works for 
himself or apart from the other. The 
salesman needs to learn from the 
credit man quite as much as the credit 
man needs to learn of him. 

The salesman’s long talk is the 
merit of his goods. For good measure 
he also orates upon price, stock, serv- 
ice, shipments, etc. But has he the 
grit and gumption to get the proper 
signature to the order? Does he ex- 
plain the terms of payment as care- 
fully as price terms? Does he over- 
load the customer so that it’s impos- 
sible to turn the goods several times a 
year? If he does they may become 
out of season, out of fashion, obsolete 
and remain—in part, at least—dead 
on the shelves. Nothing causes the 
customer to lose his religion and damn 
the salesman and his company more 
surely than dead stock. It’s good sales 
and credit policy, in general merchan- 
dising lines, to secure, approve and 


bill small and frequent orders. Stuffed 
orders, overselling, cause business in- 
digestion, impaired circulation of cap- 
ital and, if chronic, dissolution fel- 
lows. 

Does the salesman help make his 
assurances of prompt service doubly 
sure by turning in, with the first or- 
der, a credit report on a regular form 
showing the approximate value of the 
customer’s stock, evidences of system 
and prosperity, trade reputation local- 
ly and the names of reliable refer- 
ences ? 

No business-wise customer can rea- 
sonably resent a man to man talk on 
payment terms and credit standing. 
If he does—watch out. It’s as much 
the salesman’s business to obtain re- 
liable credit information upon which 
the order may be approved promptly 
by the house as it is to write the 
proper terms of quantity, quality and 
price to secure the customer’s signa- 
ture. 
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Distributing Lamps on a Merchandising 
Basis in Brooklyn 


A Year’s Experience with the Brooklyn Co- 
operative Policy Which Encourages Participation 
in Lamp Sales by Contractor-Dealers and Jobbers 


N JAN. 1, 1917, the maximum 
() of the Edison Electric 

illuminating Company of Brook- 
lyn was reduced from 11 cents to 8 
cents per kilowatt-hour. Under the 
ll-cent rate the company supplied 
Gem metalized-filament lamps on a 
free-renewal basis and _ distributed 
Mazda tungsten lamps on a basis of 
manufacturers’ list prices, less an al- 
lowance of a half cent per kilowatt- 
hour, based on 1000 hours of lamp 
life, the larger sizes of Mazda 
tungsten lamps thereby coming under 
our free renewal policy. A copy of 
the lamp schedule in use is reproduced 
herewith. 

Coincident with the new rate of 8 
cents, the supply and free renewal of 
Gem lamps was discontinued entirely, 
Mazda tungsten lamps being supplied 
exclusively and the latter sold at man- 
ufacturer’s established prices as 
shown by the accompanying revised 
price schedule which went into effect 
on Jan. 1, 1917. 

Before adopting this policy, having 
in mind that the change from a free 
renewal policy to one of merchandis- 
ing would bring about a situation 


By T. I. JONES 
General Sales Agent Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Brooklyn 





where retailers would participate in 
the distribution of lamps to our con- 
sumers, the Brooklyn Company con- 
sulted with the large lamp manufac- 
turers to determine whether or not it 
would be possible to bring about a sit- 
uation of distribution with the follow- 
ing aims in view: 

1. The existence of a scheme of dis- 
tribution that would provide the con- 
sumer with a ready source of supply 


of Mazda tungsten lamps of standard’ 


quality. 

2. That the inoperative periods due 
to empty sockets be kept down to a 
minimum. 

3. That the voltage of lamps sup- 
plied would conform to our line vol- 
tage. 

4. That the standard of illumina- 
tion, or in other words, that the wat- 
tage per socket, be maintained. 

5. That the use of inferior quality 
tungsten lamps be successfully com- 
bated, and, if possible, eliminated. 


Having the foregoing considera- 
tions in view, we felt that a plan that 
would enlist the whole-hearted and ac- 
tive support of the contractor-dealers 
would be the only effectual one. 

As a result of these conferences, the 
Mazda manufacturers appointed a 
large number of retail distributers to 
sell Mazda lamps for them, utilizing 
for this purpose electrical contractor- 
dealers and, in some cases, hardware 
stores. The company took an active 
part in the inauguration of this 
plan, calling a special meeting of the 
contractor-dealers for the purpose of 
announcing the new policy and, in ac- 
cordance with our practice in connec- 
tion with the sale of other appliances, 
outlining ways and means of distribut- 
ing lamps in harmony with the com- 
pany’s interests. We further arranged 
to paint the words “Edison Lamps 
Sold Here” on the windows of tnese 
contractor-dealers where, in accord- 
ance with our custom, there already 
existed an illuminated sign advertis- 
ing the fact that contracts for Edison 
light and power may be signed at 
these points. The accompanying pic- 
tures show typical cases. 
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The Brooklyn contractor-dealers are encouraged to participate in 
the merchandising of lamps to central-station customers at list prices. 
Here are a couple of Brooklyn contractors’ shops provided with the 


special lamp signs furnished by the central station company. The 
contractors also act as local agents for the electric company in their 
own vicinities, receiving applications for light and power 
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Coincident with the appointment of. 
these retailers by the manufacturers, 
the company advised its customers 
that standard sizes of Mazda lamps 
were on sale at its various branch of- 
fices and the company’s salesmen were 
instructed, in signing contracts, to 
procure as far as possible lamp orders 
to the capacity of contracts, always 
emphasizing the value of the 50-watt 
unit. 

The stock of lamps carried by the 
company and scheduled for sale since 
Jan. 1, 1917, comprise the following: 








TypeC 
Regular Bulb, Round Bulb, (Gas filled) 
Mazda Mazda Mazda 
10 watts 25 watts 100 watts 
25 watts 40 watts 200 watts 
50 watts 60 watts 300 watts 
60 watts 400 watts 
*75 watts 500 watts 
100 watts 750 watts 
1000 watts 


*Gas filled. 








It was the original intention to 
eliminated, but it was felt that the 75- 
list, just as the 40-watt lamp has been 
eliminated, but it was felt that the 75- 
watt gas-filled lamp is not at present 
sufficiently low in price to follow the 
50-watt unit. 

In studying carefully the effects of 
the new policy during the early month 
of its operation, the following condi- 
tions manifested themselves: 

1. The inertia or lack of purchasing 
initiative on the part of our customers, 
who had been previously accustomed 
to having their supply of lamps taken 
care of under the free renewal policy. 

2. Lack of convenient source of sup- 
ply in some localities where there were 
no retail distributers. ’ 

3. The lamp manufacturers, dealing 
with a problem that was ney to them, 
were not quite ready with a service 
that would maintain and replenish 
with promptitude small lamp stocks in 
the hands of retailers and the neces- 
sary display materia! that would stim- 
ulate a local demand and attract it to 
these retailers. We understand, how- 
ever, that they are now well equipped 
to give this service to retailers, and it 
is expected that in 1918 the retailers 
will participate to a greater extent in 
the business. 

Fearing that these conditions might 
result in inoperative sockets, we de- 
cided to adopt intensive selling meth- 
ods. Accordingly, on April 4, 1917, 
the company inaugurated an active 
house-to-house canvass, equipping 
each of our salesmen with a small 
dress suitcase wired with eight sock- 
ets, plug and cord, each socket dem- 
onstrating a different size of Mazda 





lamp of the popular types. These 
salesmen followed prescribed routes 
and the following is the result of a 
typical day’s work for one man: 


Orders Lamps Money Calls 
9 


One salesman.... 100 $35.00 34 


About 26 per cent of the calls made 
by the salesmen were productive of 
lamp orders, the average order repre- 
senting eleven lamps, or $3.90 value. 

The company felt that, while this 
was a step in the right direction, there 
was room for more intensive work. 

Accordingly, a system of telephone 
canvass was developed in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Lists of customers with their ad- 
dresses were obtained from the mail- 
ing machine of the billing department 
and these lists were given to especial- 
ly chosen men in each branch office. 


T. I. JONES 


General Sales Agent Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Company of Brooklyn 





Telephone numbers were obtained 
from the directory, and it was found 
that 59 per cent of our customers 
could be reached in this way. The 
canvass was then put in operation 
commencing at 3 o’clock each after- 
noon and lasting until 9 at night. The 
telephone salesman calling, stated to 
the customer that the company’s lamp 
wagon would be in his neighborhood 
during the week, giving an opportu- 
nity for replacing burnt-out lamps or 
to fill empty sockets, and that he 
would be glad to take an order at this 
time for the lamp wagon’s delivery. 
The first two or three days’ opera- 
tion of this canvass showed 20 per 
cent of the calls resulting in orders 
but it was found that the afternoon 
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calls resulted in many “don’t answers,” 
the customers being out. According- 
ly, the hours of calling were changed 
to two periods, from 10 in the morn- 
ing until 1 in the afternoon and from 
5 until 8.30 at night. The result of the 


canvass as thus conducted has been 
very satisfactory. 


The record of 142 days’ work of 
our six branch offices is given below: 


RESULTS OF TELEPHONE LAMP CANVASS IN SIX 


BRANCH OFFICES FOR 142 Days 
Orders Lamps Money Calls 
9239 65,393 $23,227.77 35,740 


It will be noted that 25.8 per cent 
of the calls resulted in orders, that 
each order averaged seven lamps and 
that each telephone call averaged a re- 
turn of 64.8 cents in lamp orders. 
Comparing this record with the door- 
to-door canvass, while the orders per 
call were very slightly less, the number 
of telephone calls per day at the office 
averaged 41 whereas the number of 
door-to-door calls per day per man av- 
eraged 34. As the calling rate was 250 
calls per day by the six offices of the 
company and as there are some 50,000 
customers at present to be reached in 
this way the entire list of customers 
will be called less than twice a year, 
no calls being made on Saturdays, 
Sundays or holidays. 

An interesting feature in connec- 
tion with this telephone canvass is the 
way it has been received by the cus- 
tomers of the company. It was feared 
when it was started that possibly ex- 
ception would be taken by some of the 
customers to these telephone calls and 
care was exercised in choosing the 
type of man to make the calls, courte- 
sy and tact being considered essen- 
tial. In no case, so far, has a serious 
objection been made by a customer re- 
ceiving a telephone call. Many cus- 
tomers have thanked the salesman for 
the inquiry and in one case one of the 
customers personally commended the 
Iccal office by a communication to the 
general offices of the company. 

Here are some actual answers re- 
ceived from customers who did not 
order lamps on receipt of telephone 
calls: 


No, thanks. I purchased some last week. 
Thank you for calling. 
No, I don’t need any now, but suggest you 


call me up again in a week. 
thoughtfulness in calling. 

Just bought a stock; will probably need 
some more in about two months. Be glad 
if you will call then. 


Appreciate your 


One of the gratifying features of 
this telephone system of selling lamps 
is its economy. Unproductive calls, 
wherein the customer may be out, are 
made in the minimum amount of time. 
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PRICE LIST 


Edison Mazda(Tungsten) Lamps 


In Effect December 1, 1915 





No. of Lamps} LAMP ) Sastre When Contract 
in Standard | Candie | Does not Include 
Package | fore Watts ot Pa. Carbon Lamps 





100 8 | 

100 12) 

100 22 i | sas $.25 
100 

100 __ 56) oe 
24-98 <4 .60 
12 | 298| 280. 1130 
8 | 428 300 Free = 3'00 
8 | 556! 3.00 
8 (1700 1000 J 6.00 





The number of lamps sold to any Free Renewal cus- 
tomer at ohe time is limited to 10 per cent. over the size 
of his installation as recorded in the lamp pass book. 

Non-free Renewal customers purchasing lamps from 
the Company in full standard packages will be ai- 
lowed a discount of 10 per cent. on lamps of 100-watt 
size and smaller and of 5 per cent. on lamps of 150-watt 
size and larger. 


(This schedule is subject to return of all exhausted lamps) 





No additional charge made for frosted bow! lamps 


Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Brooklyn 
Lamp Sales and Renewal Depots: 
360 PEARL STREET 
5114 FIFTH AVE. 82 DeKALB AVE. 884 BROADWAY 
1308 FULTON STREET _ 1307 SURF AVE., CONEY ISLAND 
1668 PITKIN AVENUE 


Telephone, Main 8000 (Connecting all Branches) (OVER) 








CHANGE IN LAMP PRACTICE 


N connection with the reduction in rates, effective 
January 1, 1917, under which the maximum rate is 
reduced from 11c to 8c per kilowatt hour, the 

Company announces a change in its lamp policy, the 

main features of which are as follows: 

1. A discontinuance of the free supply and re- 
newal of incandescent lamps. 
2. Carbon or gem lamps will no longer be kept 
in stock. 

. Mazda (tungsten) lamps exclusively will be 
supplied to customers on a strictly sales basis 
at prices herewith quoted. 

4. The Company will keep in stock and supply at 
the prices shown only the standard lamps listed 
in schedule. These include a new and very 
useful 50 watt lamp which has not hitherto been 
supplied in Brooklyn. 

. On the original installations of lamps of a sale 
price in excess of $5.00, the Company will 
permit the customer, if he desires, to pay in 
monthly installments along with the bills for 
current. 

The Company maintains lamp supply depots at its 
main office and at all of its branch offices, for the 
convenience of the customer. 

On telephone, written or verbal request made to 
any of the offices, lamps will be delivered without 
extra charge. 

By buying lamps from the Company or from any 
of its accredited agencies, customers are assured of 
getting lamps of the highest standard and of correct 
voltage for use on the Brooklyn Edison system. 

It is impossible to determine from appearance the 
quality and efficiency of an incandescent lamp, and 
therefore the Company strongly recommends that 
customers purchase lamps only from the Company or 
from its accredited agencies. 

In order to obtain the most satisfactory results from 
lighting equipments, it is important that lamps and 
reflectors be cleaned often and that burned out lamps 
be promptly replaced, as well as those whose candle- 
power has decreased through long usage. 
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PRICE LIST 
Edison Mazda (Tungsten) Lamps 
In Effect January 1, 1917 








REGULAR BULB 


























No. of Lamps | | 
in crandard: Size in Watts Clear | Frosted 
Package | 
bata | 
100 10 S27 6| S350 
100 25 ce .30 
100 50 27 30 
100 6 | 36 | °.40 
24 100 ct 65 | .72 
ROUND BULB 
50 2 | $45 | $50 
30) 40 | 45 OI .50 
24 60 | 65 | .72 
TYPE C _ ot) 
50 15 $ 65 $ .70 
24 100 1.00 1.05 
24 200 2.00 2.07 
24 300 3.00t 3.10 
12 400 | 4.00 | 4.15 
12 | 500 4.50t 4.65 
S | so 6.00} | 6.25 
8 | 1000 7.00t 7.25 


i 
t Includes initial installation of globes and holders 
if desired. 





Customers desiring to purchase lamps from the 
Company in full standard packages permitting ship- 
ment direct from the factory under manufacturer’s 
bulk delivery conditions, will be allowed a discount of 
10 per cent. from this Schedule. 








A copy of the former free-renewal schedule 
in force in Brooklyn prior to the first of Jan- 
uary, 1917 


Text of folder issued by the Brooklyn Edison Company upon the inauguration of its lamp 


merchandising policy a year ago, in January. 


effective throughout the year 1917 


The folder gives the lamp prices which were 





Productive calls are made not only in 
less time but with less expense in 
transportation, etc. The actual cost 
of the telephone canvass, as compared 
to calls by salesmen on foot, is much 
in favor of the telephone canvass. 

It might be of interest to point out 
that this telephone canvass for lamp 
orders was adopted following a simi- 
lar practice put in force some time ago 
by the appliance bureau of the sales 
department of the company, whereby 
each month a selected number of ap- 
pliance customers were called up and 
advised of the monthly special sales 
of the appliance bureau. The grati- 
fying result of that canvass prompted 
us in applying the same plan to lamps. 

Regarding the question of control 
over the voltage of lamps sold on our 
lines through other channels than our 
own, our representatives at frequent 
meetings with the retail distributers 
keep alive the importance of proper 
practice in the merchandising of 
lamps, and the Mazda manufacturers, 
working in harmony with us, see to it 
that the proper voltage lamps are 
shipped whether the shipment goes 
direct to one of our customers or to a 
retailer’s stock. 

As far as the sale of inferior lamps 
is concerned, it is hard to trace any 
evidence of any being sold on our lines. 


The manufacturers have been ac- 
tive in bringing into employment in 
the sale of lamps every possible re- 
tailer of lamps, and, according to the 
report of one manufacturer, there are 
no active retailers of inferior lamps 
in Brooklyn, whereas in 1916 and 
early part of 1917 quite a number of 
such lamps were sold. 

Under the free renewal policy, the 
company supplied Gem lamps of 50- 
watt capacity. 

Under the new policy, while the 
company sold the customer whatever 
Mazda lamps he desired, it made 
special effort to push the sale of the 
50-watt Mazda lamp. 

The result was that while the aver- 
age wattage of lamps issued under 
the free renewal plan in 1916 was 49, 
the average wattage of lamps sold by 
us in 1917 was 48.9. In other words, 
the wattage was maintained, and as 
the initial installation in most cases 
was kept on a 50-watt Mazda tung- 
sten basis, we have reason to believe 
that the average will be maintained 
during the current year. According 
to the manufacturer’s figures, the 
average wattage per lamp output of 
their retailers is practically equiva- 
lent to the above. 

As far as the total volume of lamps 
sold in 1917 is concerned, one of the 


Mazda manufacturers, in analyzing 
the situation, reports that the to- 
tal value of Mazda lamps sold by our 
company, plus sales made direct to 
our consumers by manufacturers and. 
their retail distributers, is in excess 
of the total lamp business done on 
our lines in 1916. As to an actual 
comparative output in number of 
lamps, through all sources, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain figures in a form accu- 
rate enough to permit of drawing use- 
ful conclusions, owing to the different 
character of distribution in 1917 com- 
pared to 1916, especially since our 
policy in 1916 was a free renewal one 
including the furnishing of the Gem 
lamps which has only approximately 
one-half the useful life of a Mazda. 

We have completed one year’s oper- 
ations, under this merchandising pol- 
icy, and we have received many in- 
quiries as to the success of the plan. 
Although the company has not yet 
collected sufficient data and figures to 
enable it to pass on to others a con- 
clusive opinion on all of the many 
factors that enter into a completed 
successful lamp distribution plan, it 
feels justified in stating that, on the 
strength of the data completed, ex- 
penses compiled and results obtained, 
the plan has been sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to warrant its continuance. 
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Selling the Trade Acceptance Idea 


What the Jobber’s Salesman Must Contribute to 
the Movement—Why It Is Worth His While 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


In all the talk that every one of us has heard about the new-old idea of Trade 
Acceptances this question either is expressed or in the mind—“How will we get it 
started?” It seems so like a great wide movement that must be begun by everyone 
at once. It isn’t. It is a personal opportunity to be applied by individuals—each 
for himself. But in the electrical industry the function of self-starter probably 
rests on the jobber’s salesman more than on any other man. 

_ We have been talking to a lot of jobbers recently, finding out what they are 
doing toward establishing the trade acceptance with their customers, and have 


heard some interesting things. 


Undoubtedly this industry has eagerly “accepted” 


the acceptance idea. The manufacturer and the jobber are clearly for it. It remains 
now for them to awaken the interest of their customers—in other words, to sell the 
idea down the line. And the men on whom they rely for this selling must be the 


same men who sell their goods. 


Mr. Whitehorne’s article shows just where the jobber’s salesman ties into the 
plan and what success he is meeting in the work.—EDITOR. 





HE curse of the electrical con- 
[erator has for vears been money 

troubles—money troubles caused 
by slow collections. Then these slow 
collections naturally begot another set 
of worries growing out of slow pay 
to the jobber and the manufacturer. 
And again the pressure of these over- 
due debts has ever brought on a con- 
stant stirring to “pay up” that always 
keeps the balance in the bank ’way 
down and gives a man that “dead 
broke” feeling which will rob the best 
of us of 64 per cent of his producing 
power. It is bad business—to which 
everybody has agreed. 

For this same curse that has be- 
deviled the majority of contractors 
has been automatically passed on. The 
jobber and the manufacturer, of 
course, can’t make their own collec- 
tions till the contractor gets in his 
money and remits, and so the trouble 
and the worry have spread right 
through the industry. The air has 
been talked chock full of words and 
men have torn the harmless hair out 
of their heads endeavoring to straight- 
en out the tangle, but with no re- 
sult, until, at last, the way has 
come. The establishment of our new 
national system of Federal Reserve 
Banks has made possible the general 
use of trade acceptances, and trade 
acceptances offer a simple, pleasant 
cure for all this malady that we are 
talking about. 

How do we know? It is interesting 
to realize that this trade acceptance 
plan is not a new idea. The business 


men of no other country conduct their 
finances as we do in the United States. 
In Europe if a merchant lacks the 
money to pay cash for the merchandise 
he buys, instead of his borrowing at 
the bank on promissory note, the sel- 
ler draws a trade acceptance on him, 
which he signs and agrees to pay in 
sixty or ninety days. The seller takes 





It Is Proper for Electrical 
Contractor to Take Trade 
Acceptances on Accounts 
Involving Labor 


Opinion of Governor of Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York 


“It is entirely proper for the 
electrical contractor to use a trade 
acceptance rather than an open- 
book account in collecting from 
his customers,” explains R. H. 
Treman, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. “Even 
though the bill might cover the 
rewiring of an armature, as you 
suggest, where the greater part of 
the cost represents not materials 
but labor, it comes within the 
province of a trade acceptance. 
For who can say, in buying any- 
thing, what part of its cost is 
labor? Labor enters more or less 
into the manufacture of each thing 
we buy. And the intent of the 
trade-acceptance plan is to provide 
relief where it is needed in the 
course of trade to convert the 
money now tied up in book ac- 
counts to liquid assets at the bank. 
The electrical contractor will find 
the trade acceptance of the great- 
est value to his business.” 











the trade acceptance and discounts 
it at his bank. He has his money and 
the debt is off the buyer’s mind until 
the draft comes due. And this was the 
custom in this country also until the 
Civil War disturbed our whole finan- 
cial situation and led to cutting down 
credits and offering cash discounts, 
and then gradually developed into 
open book accounts where everybody 


‘waits for everybody else and never 


knows what to expect. The trade ac- 
ceptance is the universal system of the 
world. 

Therefore, there is no reason why 
any man should hesitate to start right 
in and take advantage of the benefits 
the trade acceptance offers, and the 
electrical industry has responded 
promptly. The manufacturer and the 
jobber are urging it upon their cus- 
tomers. And contractors are more 
and more of them adopting this 
method of paying for material they 
buy. But on the salesmen who take 
the orders from these local men must 
rest the burden of development of 
spreading the thought and selling the 
idea. What is the idea he is to sell— 
what is the story he must tell? 


THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE JOBBER 


After all, the most convincing story 
any man can tell to prove the value of 
the trade acceptance is the simple de- 
tail of what’s going on right now, to- 
day. Talk to the jobbers through the 
country and hear their experience. 
See what the T. A. has done for cus- 
tomers of theirs, what it is doing for 
the jobbers themselves. The state- 
ment of J. S. Thomas, credit manager 
of the Elliott-Lewis Electrical Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, is typical. 

In talking to me about it the other 
day, Mr. Thomas said: “We have had 
excellent results in introducing the 
trade acceptance plan among our cus- 
tomers. The first thing we did was to 
sell the idea to our own salesmen and 
got them in the frame of mind where 
they could sell it to their customers. 
Then we went to work gradually tak- 
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ing group after group and laid the 
plan before selected customers. We 
wrote them letters and sent them 
printed matter that explained the idea 
which the salesmen personally dis- 
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cussed with them. And gradually an 
increasing number saw the point and 
profit in it and have adopted this 
method of paying all our bills. And 
in every instance it has worked out 
most wonderfully. In the case of large 
orders we attach a trade acceptance to 
the bill, or if the orders are small, to 
the statement covering the shipments 
of the month. Every one of them has 
been paid on maturity without the 
slightest evidence of difficulty.” 


How IT HELPS THE CONTRACTOR 


For here is the way it works in 
practice. The customer, a contractor- 
dealer, receives the statement and the 
T. A. He signs it and it’s out of the 
way and off his mind. He simply 
keeps tabs on his bank balance and 
sees that there is cash enough in his 
account to pay it when it comes due, 
for the trade acceptance is payable 
at the bank on demand. But it is 
simple. It makes the purchasing clean 
business. Instead of a long iist of 
accounts payable you have just a rec- 
ord of acceptances to watch. No-state- 
ments are coming in, no dunning let- 
ters. Instead of worrying about your 
overdue accounts you watch collections 
and you get your money in. It en- 
courages and stimulates a man to bet- 
ter business methods. It makes him 
pay attention to collections—but it 
saves the time and thought he other- 
wise would have to spend on the bills 
he owes. Inevitably it puts more 
money in the bank. 

How do I know? Just listen to 
Thomas again. “We had one case,” 
he said, “that is a good example. This 
man had habitually paid in three to 
four months in spite of all we could 
do. I- prevailed on him to try out 
trade acceptances, and pretty soon he 
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THE OBLIGATION OF THE ACCEPTOR HEREOF ARISES OUT OF THE PURCHASE OF GOODS FROM THE DRAWER 
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This shows the way the trade acceptance looks when it is made out and 
accepted by the customer 





came to me and thanked me. He told 
me that I had done him a great service, 
that he had always been afraid to ask 
his customers for money, but that 
when his trade acceptances had fallen 
due it forced him to go out and get his 
money in. It came so easy when he 
tried that he felt ashamed of himself 
for not having tried before. And 
that’s the way it always works. If it 
is a matter of an account overdue, a 
man will stall along and worry rather 
than do some collecting, but when ac- 
ceptances are to be paid he will hustle 
for the funds and get them with sur- 
prising ease. 

“The trouble, of course, is this,” con- 
tinued Thomas. ‘Nine contractors out 
of ten rely on their mechanical ability 
to make their business a success. They 
disregard business systems entirely, 
and scramble for as many jobs as they 
can get. They spend their time in 
cleaning up jobs and look upon collec- 
tions as an unimportant detail. They 
would rather stay up late at night to 
get out a bid, or work all Sunday to 
complete a job, than put in an after- 
noon collecting. As a matter of fact, 
the most important factors in his busi- 
ness are these: to be sure of his profit 
on each job, and to work for respon- 
sible people only, and then to get his 


money when it’s due. For a fair me- 
chanic with good business ability has 
a far better chance to prosper than a 
good mechanic with only fair business 
ability. The value of the trade ac- 
ceptance is that it stimulates this 
point of view. It makes a man pay 
attention to his finances.” 


TEN Facts THAT HELP EXPLAIN 


This is the gospel that the jobber’s 
salesman has got to preach. He is in 
closest contact with the local people. 
He covers every city, town and village. 
He sells the goods, he sells the selling 
ideas, and he must sell this better-busi- 
ness plan in the same way, by talking 
it from shop to shop, from store to 
store, and by stocking his arguments 
with facts that prove his case and 
really educate his people to appreciate 
the benefits that trade acceptances 
bring. What are these facts? I’ll list 
you some of them. Here is the propo- 
sition in a few short paragraphs: 

1. A trade acceptance is different 
from a note, because it is drawn to 
cover not money borrowed or an old 
debt, but an actual bill for the sale of 
goods. 

2. Because it is “two-name paper,” 
the banks discount a trade acceptance 
at one-half of 1 per cent below the 
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This is the form of Trade Acceptance used by the Robbins & 


Myers Company 


On this form of Trade Acceptance the buyer’s endorsement is written 


right across the face of the draft 
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rate for notes—at say 512 per cent 
instead of 6 per cent. Your bank in 
turn rediscounts at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

3. A trade acceptance is not sup- 
posed to represent money in the bank, 
but the ability to pay when due. 

4. A trade acceptance is not renew- 
able by another trade acceptance, but 
is chargeable to your bank account, 
just like a check. It can only be re- 
newed by an interest-bearing promis- 
sory note. 

5. Trade acceptances should be se- 


8. The average time taken in paying 
accounts in this country to-day is 54 
days. The trade acceptance will re- 
lease millions of money now tied up 
by turning these accounts into imme- 
diate cash at the bank. 

9. There is no limit to the amount 
of trade acceptances which the banks 
may discount, because they promptly 
rediscount at the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Therefore, there is a ready 
market and a quick turnover. 

10. The trade acceptance tends to a 
large extension of credit, because it 
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seller has placed in the hands of the buyer. 


Form 126 1M 6-17 


DETACH AFTER SIGNING AND RETAIN FOR YOUR INFORMATION. 


See copy of_above on other side 


A TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


Is an acknowledgement of a debt by the buyer in favor of the seller, for merchandise that the 
The buyer agrees to pay at a certain date, at 
his own bank, to the seller, the amount of this indebtedness by writing across the face 
thereof, the date and name of his bank and his signature. 

This varies from the open book account method, only in giving the debt a negotiable 
value at the selleks’ bank, without cost to the buyer. 

The use of TRADE ACCEPTANCES is recommended by the highest financlal authori- 
ties and improves the credit standing of the buyer. 

Kindly sign attached Acceptance and forward to FRANK ADAM ELECTRIC CoO. 


St. Louls, Mo. 








This company uses a trade acceptance form perforated in the center, 


bearing a brief explanation as to its use. 





the lower half 


By folding these two halves back to back and 


inserting carbon paper a copy of the acceptance is made on the back of the information page, 


which remains in the possession of the buyer 





cured from every one who does not 
already habitually pay cash or dis- 
count. No premium should be offered, 
however, for a trade acceptance, for 
the seller is just as much entitled to 
a written promise to pay as to a writ- 
ten order. 

6. The trade acceptance is not a re- 
flection on your credit. It is an in- 
dorsement of your standing, a procla- 
mation that you pay your bills on time. 

7. The discounting of trade accept- 
ances does not affect your borrowing 
capacity at your bank. It simply en- 
lists the bank in your collection depart- 
ment. The banks are behind the move- 
ment solidly because it means safer 
paper and more business for them. 


places the account on a definite basis, 
and assures better credit methods and 
a safeguard against the danger of 
overbuying. 


How THE PLAN HELPS THE 
CONTRACTOR 


These are the points which the sales- 
man must make clear in his discussion 
with his customers. The fact that the 
use of trade acceptance simplifies the 
bookkeeping, puts a check on overbuy- 
ing, strengthens credit strongly, puts 
you in a class of preferred buyers, 
makes open book accounts convertible 
into ready cash, and establishes the 
business man in better position to 
compete in his industry, appeals to 
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every one. Think how it simplifies 
your relations with the house you buy 
from if you sign a trade acceptance 
on the 5th, 15th and 25th of every 
month to cover all the invoices of the 
ten-day periods from the 21st to the 
last, the 1st to the 10th, and the 10th 
to the 20th of the month respectively. 
Think how it relieves you to have no 
unpaid bills stacked up. You are paid 
up promptly all the time. Your 
finances are on a proper basis, where 
the thing you watch is to get collec- 
tions in in time to meet acceptances 
that they will cover. 

And consider how it will take the 
trouble out of this whole matter of 
collecting when you have extended this 
same trade acceptance system to your 
creditors. For the plan does not stop 
with the manufacturer and jobber. 
The contractor who pays his bills by 
trade acceptance to the jobber will in 
turn be taking trade acceptances from 
his own customers, eliminating open 
book accounts in his own business as 
well, and doing his collecting automati- 
cally. For trade acceptances do col- 
lect. A man no sooner thinks of fail- 
ing to meet his trade acceptance than 
his check. It is a check, in fact, but 
payable in a month or two. 


THE QUESTION OF INCLUDING LABOR 


And right there is a point that has 
been questioned in the industry. Men 
have asked, “If a trade acceptance is 
to be used exclusively to cover mer- 
chandise or goods sold, can the elec- 
trical contractor collect by trade ac- 
ceptance for a wiring job, for in- 
stance, where such a large part of the 
charge is for labor?” I am glad to be 
able to answer this on the strength 
of a recent talk with R. H. Tremon, 
deputy governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. Mr. Tremon 
said: “It is entirely proper for the 
electrical contractor to use a trade ac- 
ceptance rather than an open book ac- 
count in collecting from his customers. 
Even though the bill might cover the 
rewiring of an armature, as you sug- 
gest, where the greater part of the 
cost represents, not materials but la- 
bor, it comes within the province of 
a trade acceptance. For who can say, 
in buying anything, what part of its 
cost is labor? Labor enters more or 
less into the manufacture of each thing 
we buy. And the intent of the trade- 
acceptance plan is to provide relief 
where it is needed in the course of 
trade to convert the money now tied 
up in book accounts to liquid assets at 
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GENTLEMEN : 


Among the many benefits of the new Federal Reserve Banking System is the 
opportunity afforded to make use of what is known in this country as the Trade 
Acceptance and what has been known for many years in, other countries as a Bill 
of Exchange. These Trade Acceptances are intended to take the place of the present 
system of open accounts. The commercial interests of the country will not reap 
the full benefit of the new banking system until these Trade Acceptances become 
universally used and we feel that under present conditions, it is the duty of every 
patriotic citizen who is in a position to do so, to encourage their use in every possible 
way. We have therefore decided that on November list we will incorporate them 
in our regular terms. 


‘ We realize that many of our customers have undoubtedly given the subject little 
or no thought, and with a view of placing the matter before them in such a way 
that they will be in position to intelligently make use of this instrument of credit, 
we have prepared the enclosed brief paper which we would be very glad to have you 
read. Should there be any points that you desire to take up with us for further 





and settle net. 





explanation, we would appreciate a letter from you on the subject. 


It is not our intention to take Trade Acceptances where advantage is taken of 
cash discount, but only where a customer desires to take the full time on the bill 


In order to obviate the necessity of making a separate Acceptance for each 
invoice where there are numerous purchases during the month, 
to arrange to send a statement at the end of the month and allow the account to be 


closed by an Acceptance made as of an average date and covering the entire month's 
purchases. 

Trusting that the subject will appeal to you favorably and hoping that we may 
be favored with your views in reference to same. we beg to remain, 


Yours very truly, 


we will be glad 








A suggested form of letter to be written or multigraphed on the jobber’s own stationery 
and sent out to his customers to prepare the way for the salesmen 





the bank. The electrical contractor 
will find the trade acceptance of the 
greatest value to his business.” 


To GET IT STARTED 


What must be done to get the local 
contractors and dealers throughout the 
country to adopt the double use of 
trade acceptances—that is, both in 
their dealings with the manufacturer 
and jobber and with their customers? 
The plan must be explained to them 
by letter and printed matter; yes, but 
above all by discussion. Some one 
must tell them how it is working out 
with. other contractors. Some one 
must start the wheels to turning by 
really selling the trade-acceptance 
idea, and that some one is the jobber’s 
salesman. He is the man to carry 
these facts and arguments to every 
town to talk his customer into the 
signing of his first acceptance given 
for the purchase of supplies, and into 
the securing of his first acceptance 
taken for a job done. 

For the contractor cannot be left 
up in the air, or half the benefit is 
lost. He must not give acceptances 
and then take none. He must not 
put his buying on the better basis, 
but continue to muddle along in his 
collecting. And here is something that 
the traveling salesmen must be held 
responsible for. It’s up to them to 
sell the whole idea, and show the con- 
tractor how he can utilize it. For the 
contractor-dealer new to the plan will 
hesitate to try and make his customers 
pay him with trade acceptances. He 


will think they will not understand, 
that he will be forced to educate them 
to this new idea. Point out to them 
that they will find that any customer 
of theirs who is a manufacturer knows 
all about the plan already, because the 
trade acceptance is being adopted in 
every industry. Before long it will 
be in universal use. Therefore, the 
contractor need not be timid about 
asking for a trade acceptance from 


any business man to whom he sends 
a bill. 


UP TO THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 


So the salesmen of the jobbers and 
the manufacturers must line up be- 
hind this movement and put it across, 
selling the trade-acceptance idea to 
their individual customers. There are 
three reasons which are good enough 
to win whole-souled support from every 
selling man: 

1. The war has brought about a de- 
cided movement to shorten credits and 
enforce better methods of collection. 
The trade acceptance will establish this 
good habit on a permanent basis. 

2. By turning book accounts into im- 
mediate cash, and making payments 
automatic, the trade acceptance will 
eliminate the cause of a great deal of 
the trouble that now occurs between 
the seller and the buyer, and make the 
salesman’s life a happier one. 

3. In this world crisis, when the cost 
of everything is so increased, and the 
demands for capital are greater than 
ever before, and the volume of busi- 
ness is so overwhelming, the prompt 





adoption of the trade acceptance will 
bring tremendous relief to the finances 
of the country by liquefying the finan- 
cial resources and lubricating busi- 
ness generally. 

Therefore, it is the duty of every 
man to get behind this trade-accept- 
ance opportunity and work. It is a 
personal duty and a duty to the trade 
you are identified with. Also it is 
your patriotic duty to support the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank system in its effort 
to meet the present-day abnormal 
conditions in this way. 


The Wisconsin Jobbers and 
Contractors Believe in 
Co-operation, Too 


This classical cartoon, which tells 
the story of co-operation, was repro- 
duced on the back of the convention 
programs of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers at Milwaukee last month. As 
a fitting climax to the three-day meet- 
ing, the jobbers’ representatives pres- 
ent requested that the contractors ap- 
point a committee to meet with a job- 
bers’ committee and with a central 
station representative to discuss joint 
problems of local harmony in the 
trade. 
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On the back of the programs for the Mil- 
waukee Convention of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Electrical Dealers and Contractors, 
appeared this famous cartoon 
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Twenty-one Ways the Electrical Man Can 
Help Sell War-Savings Stamps 


1. Every man should endeavor to 
get as many Thrift Cards started as 
possible. 


2. Don’t get the idea that people 
can’t afford to buy government Thrift 
Stamps and War-Savings Stamps, for 
the man, woman or child with almost 
no means CAN do it! 


3. Urge every employer of labor, 
whether large or small, to inclose in 
the first possible week’s pay envelopes, 
a Thrift Card with one 25-cent stamp 
pasted in the proper space, and to in- 
close with it a letter telling the em- 
ployee that it is given with the em- 
ployer’s compliments, free of charge, 
and that he must help the country win 
the war by saving as many stamps as 
possible, 


4, Let every man who employs la- 
bor carry in his pocket three or four 
Thrift Cards, with a stamp pasted in 
each, so that he can start any person 
quickly if the person be willing to 
start. 


5. Let every person or concern in 
the electrical business apply to A. E. 
Beling, 195 Broadway, New York, for 
an authorized agency to sell stamps. 


6. Let all concerns have their cash- 
iers in all stores and departments car- 
ry an ample supply of War-Savings 
Stamps and War-Savings Certificates 
on hand after the agency is taken out. 
Make it a point never to let the supply 
of stamps or certificates run out. 


7. Be sure that $5 War-Savings 
Certificates and folders are on hand, 
so that no one will have to be told that 
they must go to post office or bank to 
exchange their Thrift Cards for Cer- 
tificates. 


8. Let every department head, 
where possible, carry a supply of 
stamps and certificates, so that it will 
be easy for the man, woman or child 
who wants to buy to buy at once. 


9. Have cashiers in all stores and 
offices ask customers to take part 
change in War-Savings Stamps when 
goods are bought or bills are paid. 


10. Whenever you buy goods your- 
self for cash, tell the man to whom 
you give your money that you will be 
glad to take a few stamps instead of 
cash in change. This will bring out 
to the man from whom you buy goods 
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the desirability of making the offer to 
other customers. 


11. Every time an organization 
you belong to holds a meeting, see that 
someone on hand has a supply of 
Thrift Cards with at least one 25-cent 
stamp pasted in it, so that everybody 
present can be urged to invest and 
start another card. 


12. When you tip a waiter or a 
Pullman porter make it a point at 
times to have the man take a 25-cent 
stamp pasted in a Thrift Card. Of 
course it is not fair to do all tipping 
with Thrift Stamps, but a certain pro- 
portion of tipping can be handled in 
this way without hardship to the man 
to whom the tip is given. 


13. Every time a man wants a 
drink or a cigar that he does not real- 
ly require let him take out a Thrift 
Card and stick a 25-cent stamp in it. 
He will feel better than if he had had 
the drink or the cigar; that is if he is 
a good American. 


14. Obtain from A. E. Beling, 195 
Broadway, New York, envelope stuff- 
ers on War-Savings Stamps and send 
this advertising matter out in all your 
mail. Don’t confine your advertising 


to your own business. Advertise the 
Thrift Stamp a good part of the time. 


15. Put in every pay envelope 
when you pay off your people each 
week some literature on War-Savings 
Stamps, so that your employees never 
forget the necessity for saving and 
filling up their books. Advertising 
matter for this sort of work can be 
obtained by applying to A. E. Beling, 
195 Broadway, New York. 


16. Urge everyone who has a store 
or an office (and if you have one do it 
yourself) to show the War-Savings 
display cards very conspicuously in 
every window and see that they are on 
sale in that place. 


17. Urge every man in the electric- 
al business or any line of business, 
who operates delivery wagons, to dis- 
play on their trucks and delivery wag- 
ons War-Savings Stamp posters the 
same as the express companies have 
carried on their wagons Red Cross 
posters for several months past. 


18. Urge every association or club 
that you belong to or concern that you 
are with or own to give prizes in the 
shape of War-Savings Stamps or Cer- 
tificates instead of in money. 


19. Don’t forget that the depart- 
ment store is always willing to give a 
woman trading stamps pasted in her 
book to start a new book with, for the 
department store knows that once a 
book is started it is nothing but hu- 
man for the person starting it to keep 
adding to it and filling the book with 
stamps. When you start a man, wom- 
an or child with a government Thrift 
Card with one 25-cent stamp pasted in 
it you can count on the same thing be- 
ing done that the department store 
has found is done, i. e., that the person 
who gets the book with one stamp in 
it will fill the book. 


20. Don’t forget that if every per- 
son in the United States would buy 
just one 25-cent Stamp a day the en- 
tire expense of the United States gov- 
ernment in prosecuting the war would 
be taken care of daily! 


21. Last, but not least, remember 
that the only way the country can win 
this war is to save, and that the only 
way that a great many people of ordi- 
nary means save is by having a means 
at hand to save easily WHEN THEY 
HAVE 25 CENTS TO SPARE. 





Boost the Sale of War-Savings Stamps Every Minute of the Day and You'll Be 
Starting in to “Do Your Bit” to Help Your Country 
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W hatthe New National Contractor-Dealer 
Association Means to the Jobber 


Contractors Are Taking Broad View of Problems of 
Industry—How the New Plan of Frequent Open Meetings 
Will Facilitate Contact and Discussion of Mutual Problems 


By W. CREIGHTON PEET 


President National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 


S DISTRIBUTERS of electrical 
Areas the interests of 

jobber and contractor are identi- 
cal, they are the links in the chain 
between producer and consumer. 

The electrical contractor offers no 
apology for the position he occupies in 
the industry. It is his business to ren- 
der a service which is essential, and 
which cannot be rendered by the man- 
ufacturer—the service of installing 
electrical equipment. 

In spite of all of the obstacles set 
before him, the contractor has made 
slow but sure progress, and whatever 
the economics of the electrical indus- 
try shall determine as to the position 
of other branches of the industry, the 
electrical contractor is recognized as 
a necessity by the electrical manufac- 
turer as well as by the public. 

Even in large industrial establish- 
ments, installation is-invariably made 
by the electrical contractor, though 
maintenance is sometimes handled by 
the industrial’s own organization. And 
in other fields, the contractor is the 
one man on whom the public depends 
to keep in condition and in operation 
its electrical installations—in hotels, 
office buildings, and residences. 


CONTRACTORS ARE VIEWING INDUSTRY’S 
PROBLEMS BROADLY 


While appreciating the strength of 
their own position as an essential link 
in serving the consumer, the contrac- 
tors have nevertheless viewed the 
problems of the industry broadly, and 
with a desire to harmonize the inter- 
ests of the other branches to the best 
development of the industry as a 
whole. 

It was along these broad lines of 
co-operative spirit that the reorgani- 
zation of the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
took place at New Orleans last Oc- 


tober, the object being to equip the 
contractors’ association to handle the 
new problems before their own branch 
to-day, and at the same time to pro- 
vide means for lending assistance to 
the other branches to solve the prob- 
lems coming before the industry as a 
whole. The jobbers’ function in the 
industry is to provide economical 
means for the distribution of mate- 
rials, a large percentage of which are 
ultimately handled and installed by 
the contractor-dealer. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the jobber must co-op- 
erate with the contractor-dealer in the 
study of the problems which concern 
both jobber and contractor-dealer. 

To the extent of the study of these 
economic problems, I tender you the 
services of our organization. 

Some of the particular problems in 
which our interests are mutual, and 
which should be treated jointly by 








New Committee Chairmen 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS 


Industrial development, W. 
York. 

Universal data and sales book, J. A. Fowler, 
Memphis. 

National electrical code, W. 
York. 

Membership, M. E. Arnold, Philadelphia. 

Legislation, W. D. Kohlwey. San Francisco. 

Labor, J. N. Pierce, Chicago. 

Publication, Paul H. Jaehnig, Newark, N. J. 

Liability insurance, J. A. Fowler, Memphis. 


Conventions and meetings, M. G. Buchan, 
Cleveland. 


Credit and accounting, J. E. Sweeney, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


Credentials, George M. 
bury, Conn. 


House wiring, T. H. McKinney, 
Merchandising, F. Adam, St. Louis. 
Jobbers, W. K. Tuohey, Springfield, Mass. 
Manufacturers, G. M. Sanborn, Indianapolis. 


Central stations, R. S. Stearnes, New 
Orleans. 


Architects, S. C. Jaggar, Portland, Ore. 
Statistics, F. Adam, St. Louis. 
Standardization, W. I. Gray, 
Minn. 


Advisory committee, L. K. Comstock, New 
York. 


C. Peet, New 


C. Peet, New 


Chapman, Water- 


Atlanta. 


Minneapolis, 


committees of both jobbers and con- 
tractors, are the standardization of 
packing methods, of catalog num- 
bers and of products, and the distribu- 
tion of products to the trade in quan- 
tities which will prove the most effi- 
cient for all interests. 

Great waste has come into our busi- 
ness as the result of the so-called 
“small order,” where the handling 
cost is out of all proportion to the 
billed amount of the order. This prob- 
lem can never be ‘solved without joint 
study and education. The quickest 
and the only effective means is to edu- 
cate the contractor concerning proper 
methods of buying. Attempts at solu- 
tion of the problem in the past have 
been made by elevating the price so 
as to force the purchaser to buy in 
quantities regardless of his needs. It 
should be sufficient proof that this plan 
has failed since there have been no 
material reductions in the percentage 
of small orders in recent years. 

The only solution lies in the better 


*education of the contractor-dealer in 


his buying methods. And the same 
education must be extended to give the 
dealer a better understanding of his 
stocks—that over-stocking may be 
prevented and the contractor may not 
be left with a lot of dead material and 
the jobber with unpaid bills. 

The contractors have recognized 
that the jobbers have an economic 
function to perform, and with the 
true spirit of co-operation prevailing, 
the contractor is glad to utilize the 
jobber’s service. His failure to do so in 
the past has been due to two causes: 
(1) Lack of sympathy on the part of 
the jobber. (2) Lack of appreciation 


-on the part of the jobber of the func- 


tions of the contractor-dealer in the 
industry. 

All of these difficulties are charge- 
able to a lack of contact between the 
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jobber and the contracting branches of 
the industry, and it is the purpose of 
the new association to remedy this 
serious fault. The old association met 
but once a year in closed sessions, but 
the new association provides for divid- 
ing its meetings into national, divi- 
sion, state and section gatherings— 
quarterly, monthly and even oftener— 
and with its open meetings offers an 
opportunity for a free discussion of 
the problems affecting the various 
branches of the industry. Such local 
meetings provide also means for the 
jobber coming into close contact in his 
local territory, and the presentation 
of any of his business problems in 
which the contractor can render ma- 
terial assistance. 

The reorganization of the National 
contractors’ association to its present 
basis for working in close co-opera- 


tion with other branches of the indus- 
try will do much, it is true, to 
strengthen the contractor-dealer, but 
it will do even more to strengthen the 
position of the jobber. For the first 
time in the history of the industry, 
the jobber will, through this means, 
be able to really perform all the func- 
tions of distribution required of him 
by the manufacturer. It will more- 
over develop the true relationship be- 
tween the two branches of the indus- 
try—the jobber and _ contractor-re- 
tailer—who because of economic con- 
ditions stand hand in hand in the 
chain of distribution that serves the 
final user—the public. 

Through this close co-operative 
spirit and in no other way can a re- 
duction of the cost of distributing 
electrical products to the public be 
brought about. 


New National Contractor-Dealer Association 
Launched at St. Louis 


Representing twenty-two state asso- 
ciations of electrical contractors which 
adopted the plan of organization ap- 
proved at the New Orleans national 
convention last October, members of 
the executive committee of the new 
National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers met at St. 
Louis on Tuesday, Jan. 22, and form- 
ally launched the organization. 

Past-President Robley S. Stearnes, 
New Orleans, was elected temporary 
chairman, and after submitting his 
presidential report with suggestions 
for the new association in 1918 he ap- 
pointed a nominating committee 
headed by J. A. Fowler, Memphis. 

Reporting later in the day, Chair- 
man Fowler paid a tribute to the un- 
tiring efforts and personal sacrifices 
of President Stearnes in bringing the 
association through the reorganiza- 
tion period, but declared the belief of 
the nominating committee that it 
would be necessary to choose a 1918 
executive from New York City, the 
center of activity of other branches 
of the electrical industry with which 
the contractors will have to work. 
The nominations of the committee 
were: 

President, W. C. Peet, New York; 
treasurer, Earnest McCleary, Detroit ; 


secretary, Harry C. Brown. These 
officers were unanimously _ elected 
later. 


On motion of Fred Adams, St. 
Louis, it was voted to move the as- 


sociation offices temporarily to New 
York in order that the president and 
secretary might work to closer advan- 
tage during the organization period. 
Authority was also given to hire an 
assistant secretary to handle routine 
work, leaving Secretary Brown free 
for broader executive duties in in- 


itiating a 
paign. 

At the banquet tendered the execu- 
tive committee by the St. Louis con- 
tractors J. A. Fowler acted as toast- 
master, and there were addresses by 
W. L. Goodwin, James R. Strong, 
Earnest McCleary, Robley S. Stearnes 
and President-Elect W. C. Peet. 


great membership cam- 


PRESIDENT-ELECT PEET 


W. Creighton Peet, the new na- 
tional President, is a well-known elec- 
trical contracting engineer of New 
York City. Born in New Orleans in 
1871, he was educated at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, la- 
ter taking diplomas from Heidelberg 
and Darmstadt. He carried on en- 
gineering work for Schuckert & Com- 
pany, Nuremberg, and, returning to 
America, joined the engineering staff 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. Later, with Mr. 
Powers, he formed the electrical con- 
tracting firm of Peet & Powers, which 
handles large electrical construction 
work. Mr. Peet is also treasurer of 
the Conference Club and of the Insti- 
tute of Electrical Contractors of New 
York City and has been the repre- 
sentative of the National Contractors’ 
Association on the National Elec- 
trical Code committee for the last two 
years. 














Members of the New Executive Committee, National Association of Electrical Contractors 


and Dealers, at St. Louis, Jan. 22 


Top row, standing, left to right.—Paul H. Jaehnig, Newark, N. J.; J. E. 


Sweeney, Water- 


loo, Iowa; M. E. Arnold, Philadelphia; J. R. Tomlinson, Portland, Ore.: J. N. Pierce, Chicago ; 
Fred Adam, St. Louis; James R. Strong, New York; George M. Chapman, Waterbury, Conn. ; 


J. A. Fowler, Memphis, Tenn. 


Lower row, seated, left to right—W. L. Goodwin, New York: G. 


M. Sanborn, Indian- 


apolis; Robley S. Stearnes, retiring president, New Orleans; W. Creighton Peet, new National 
Chairman, New York; Earnest McCleary, treasurer, Detroit; W. D. Kohlwey, San Francisco ;. 
and (seated on floor) Harry C. Brown, Secretary, Utica, N. Y. 
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Helping the Dealer Balance His Stock 


Under Present Market Conditions, More Than Ever Before, It Is the Duty of the Jobber’s 
; Salesman and the Merchant to Carefully Apportion Investment So That 
Prompt and Rapid Turnover Will Result 


° 





TOCK has _ never 
Sent as much to 
men in the electri- 
cal business as it does 
to-day; but stock has 
never at any time 
meant as much to elec- 
trical men as it does to 
merchants in other 
fields. Stock has just 
been stock with us. 
With the hardware 
man, the dry goods 
man, the jeweler, or 
most any other mer- 
chant, however, it is the 
very basis of his busi- 
ness, the most impor- 


Average Diversity Schedule for an Electrical Contractor-Dealer 


Showing 


Proper Balance of Investment in Stock of 


Merchandise and Supplies 


for Each $1,000 of Total Inventory Value (for Inventories of 


$4,000 to $10,000) 
RESALE MERCHANDISE 


JOB AND FIXTURE MATERIAL 


alone what he should 
buy, and how much he 
should sell it for, but 
what he could expect 
to sell, what kind of 
stock to choose, and 
when and why. 

In short, they knew 
from their long contact 


Appliances (20 per cent)................. $100 with the market just 
~ie and flashlights (15 per cent).... 75 how the hardware store 
ortables (15 per cent)............00000. 75 A P . 
Lamps, incandescent (15 per cent)........ 75 should diversify its 
Vacuum cleaners (10 per cent)............ 50 stock, just what the 
oe per cent).. ieee 50 proper balance is, and 

Washing machines (5 per cent).......... 25 

Bells and telephones (5 per cent)........ 25 how much of the cap- 

a et a mre 25 ital tied up in stock 
— $500 should go for each line, 


for nails or paint or 


d the i ee nee $ 63 arden tools, or what 
tant ram ay Conduit and molding (12 per cent)........ 62 aa will ? 7 
subject of ¢ ’ Conduit fittings (12% per cent)........... 60 y . ; 
through the years. Switches (5 per GORt)......... 2.2. 060.05. 25 It was a priceless 
Here is a case, for in- Knobs and tubes (4 per cent)............. 20 asset to this man, just 
Fuses (4 per cent plus).................. 20 ‘i . 
stance: Fixtures (20 per cent)................0.; 100 entering the field. It 
To the Simmons Sockets Cl he per 9a Hoan hen dees Cech wares oo was too valuable an 
. ockets 2 ERO ernee 
Hardware Company - Rosettes, insulating joints, fixture wire, etc. asset to be bestowed on 
St. Louis — which ONO gis acccccdacsdeusicavenss 50 anyone not properly 
stands, as everybody — $500 - entitled to it. 
knows, as one of the PLANT EQUIPMENT —— $1,000 - Now, in the electrical 
biggest and most suc- Furniture and store fixtures, also house industry we haven't 
cessful hardware job- niu, WCC eee $220 gone this far, and it’s a 
bers in the country— NINE UNOS >.-565 oo eee foe ees 160 handicap to every job- 


there came, on day, a 
chap who said that he 
was ready to take up 
some kind of merchan- 
dising business, and 





These proportions and percentages are based upon the active 
stock list reprinted on pages 78 and 79 of this issue. 
list has been compiled from the comparison of the stock records 
of many different contractor-dealers. 


ber, every contractor 
and dealer. The busi- 
ness of electrical mer- 
chandising is young 
compared with the 


This 








was undecided whether 

to go into the hardware game or to 
open “one of the new kind of electric 
shops that are springing up about the 
country nowadays.” What was their 
advice? He wanted to know. 

Of course, they took him in hand 
and painted the allurements of the 
hardware business. They cited from 
their unsurpassed experience the op- 
portunities it offered, and they sold 
the hardware idea to this man. They 
advised him where to go and open up 
his store, and when and how, and told 
him how much capital would be re- 
quired to swing the enterprise. 

But here is the interesting part of 
it. They talked no details to that man 
that day. They disclosed no prices to 


him, and avoided all particulars of 
what stock and how much. They 
simply sold him the idea, and then 
they looked him up a bit. They found 
out all about him, and made sure be- 
yond a doubt that he was serious in 
his purpose, that he really meant to 
go into the hardware business, and 
that from his general reputation it 
seemed probable that he would be suc- 
cessful. Then they opened up and laid 
their cards upon the table. 

What were those cards that they had 
guarded so? They handed him the 
tried and proven stock experience of 
the hardware industry for his guid- 
ance in establishing and maintaining 
his new business. They told him not 


hardware trade. It is 
being run along still on the anybody’s- 
judgment basis. It is doubtful if the 
average electrical contractor has the 
slightest idea as to whether or not 
his stock is in the proper balance, or, 
for that matter, if there is anyone 
who can advise him with the support 
of long experience and wide analysis, 
whether he is right or wrong, and 
why. 

Yet obviously this is a most impor- 
tant factor in the business. 

The store that sells the most goods, 
naturally, is the store that carries and 
displays and advertises just the goods 
the people want the most. But what 
kind of electrical goods do the people 
want the most? Who knows? Who 
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can you ask? How can you find the 
answer to this vital question? 

For some time representatives of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING have been 
making a study of this problem of a 
balanced stock, and as a starter in 
attacking the problem of a balanced 
stock an analysis was made of an elab- 
orate file of stock cards in an active 
combined merchandising and contract- 
ing business in an Eastern city. Be- 
ginning with this actual stock, the in- 
ventory has been submitted to a lot 
of the best merchandising men in the 
business, for checking on the points 
of its completeness and balance. With 
their revisions included, the inventory 
list itself was published in the issue 
of December, 1917, and is now being 
reprinted each month in the back of 
the magazine as a check list for the 
convenience of dealer, contractor and 
salesmen readers. Of course, this is 
only a list, a catalog of active stock 
that is carried in the course of busi- 
ness, but it has been classified and 
carefully compared with the stock rec- 
ords of other contractors and dealers 
in an effort to arrive at an average di- 
versity schedule for the electrical re- 
tailer. The list of materials on which 
the “balanced stock” schedule appear- 
ing with this article was made is again 
reprinted in this issue, on pages 78 
and 79 of the rear advertising section. 
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It is just as easy to stack these shelves full of slow-moving merchandise as the stock that 


sells in biggest volume with full profit value. 


Are you sure your system is the right one? 





Study it. For there, at least, is a start 
toward an intelligent stock knowledge 
for the electrical retailer. 

And here is an interesting thing 
about these figures. They are based 
on stocks ranging in size between 
$4,000 and $10,000, but they will be 














The kind and quantity of fixtures to be stocked will depend upon the individual dealer, 
the kind of trade he caters to, and what effort he makes to keep his fixture stock moving. 
For no kind of merchandise can tie up so much money as fixtures, or be harder to move. 


The picture shows one of the attractive fixture rooms of the Brown-Woods 


Electric 


Company of Houston, Tex., where the secret of attractively displaying attractive fixtures 
to secure quick turnover, is thoroughly understood. 


found to apply quite closely in so far 
as the resale merchandise is concerned 
to the stock in any store that is 2 going 
business. Lamps, fans and batteries 
will figure together about 35 per cent 
of the stock investment; that is, in 
any city where the central station 
maintains proper resale prices. Heat- 
ing devices will bulk about 25 per cent. 
Other appliances, meaning suction 
cleaners, washing machines, and other 
household equipment not grouping 
with the heating line, will average 10 
per cent. And the balance, 30 per cent, 
will be made up of the miscellaneous 
stock. Of course, the particular re- 
quirements of any community will 
vary, and the merchant must take cog- 
nizance of this in laying out his stock. 
But this general balance for a retail 
store will hold good almost anywhere. 
You will see that it is approximately 
the same as in the schedule, and it will 
fit in the larger or the smaller store 
about as well, for if the stock on hand 
does not conform this indicates, ac- 
cording to the best experience, that it 
is not in healthy balance. 

It may not fit your case. It may not 
fit in many cases. But the most com- 
mon cause is the fact that the average 
man in this new resale field is more 
intent on selling what he likes to sell, 
or playing up his favorite lines, than 
on presenting to the retail market just 
the proper balance in his stock assort- 
ment that will bring the greatest vol- 
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ume of profitable business—the most 
rapid turnover on his investment. He 
has not known what his stock balance 
ought to be. He probably has not 
thought much about it. But that’s not 
the proper merchandising attitude. In 
a store you make no money on dead 
stock. 

And when a customer comes in 
you should be able to present the 
combination of goods that will produce 
the maximum of sales. The stock the 
contractor should carry is naturally 
influenced to a degree by the kind of 
construction work he may specialize in 
by preference entirely proper, but even 
wiring material stock will not vary as 
much as would be supposed. 

As in the case cited in the hardware 
field, it seems logically to be the job- 
ber’s function to administer the guid- 
ance here. The manufacturer—from 
his point of view—sees his goods 
in bold relief against the rest, but the 
jobber sells all lines. It is his business 
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People keep looking into the dealer’s win- 
dow all day long. What kind of stock, what 
assortment, will interest the greatest num- 
ber? Do you know? 





to provide the retailer with stock in all 
its detail and variety. He has the 
broader contact with the customer that 
gives him first-hand information and 
interest. And it is time that the elec- 
trical jobber began to give a closer 
study to this problem and to exercise 
a more careful influence on his cus- 
tomers. 

The time is particularly right just 
now for the jobber’s salesman to begin 
to render service to his customers 
along these lines. The buying habits 
of the industry had become demoral- 
ized through the facilities so freely 


offered by the jobber until the carrying 
of stock, with the average retailer, had 
become more a matter of name than 
fact. He ordered continually in small 
lots, knowing that the express or the 
parcels post would have it there next 
day. But times have changed. The 
war has laid its more important bur- 
den on the transportation lines. The 
certainty of always getting what he 
wants can no longer be depended on 
by the small-town man. He must be- 
gin to buy for stock once more and 
protect his business by his foresight. 


And on the other hand, standing, as 
we apparently do, at about the top of 
an unprecedented market, it is the duty 
of both jobber’s salesman and dealer 
to get retail stocks down to the needs 
of rapid turnover and efficient invest- 
ment. 

The jobber’s salesman, therefore, 
has here a most urgent opportunity, a 
most important responsibility. The in- 
dustry relies on him to help his custom- 
ers weed out their moss-grown, whim- 
made stocks and get them into proper 
balance. 





How the Jobber Can Start His Trade Working Along the 
Pacific Coast Merchandising Plan 


LREADY in a number of East- 
Ax cities, including New York, 

Philadelphia, Detroit, Newark, 
N. J., St. Louis, Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, the local electrical supply jobbers 
have formed “joint committees” to co- 
operate with members of the retail 
trade in discussing trade problems and 
in educating dealers, contractors and 
central station men in the principles 
of better merchandising, as was done 
on the Pacific Coast, where the Good- 
win Plan is now operating in a num- 
ber of communities. 

In this movement to harmonize the 
trade, form local associations and edu- 
cate retailers in better ways of doing 
business, the electrical jobber should 
become the local leader, because of 
his intimate knowledge of the retail 
trade and of their problems of doing 
business, and also because of his nat- 
ural business leadership in the local 
field. He will benefit, of course, as 
his customers become better mer- 
chants through the working of the 
plan. 

Based on experience in other cities, 
here is a list of things the jobber can 
do to put the Pacific Coast plan be- 
fore the trade in his own town: 


1. Form a “joint committee” of say 
six, three jobbers and three well-known 
contractor-dealers. At the first meeting 
of this committee, find out if all present 
understand the plan, and if it is the 
desire of the committee to undertake the 
work locally. 

2. Have some one who knows the plan 
thoroughly speak before the committee 
and answer questions. Recent issues of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING contain arti- 
cles that will help clear up many points. 

3. Get the local central station people 
interested and ask that a representative 
be sent to sit in at the meetings of the 
joint committee. 


4. Get each jobber to agree to furnish 
so many new members for the local con- 
tractor-dealer association. By making 
this feature competitive, the jobbers will 
vie with one another in turning in new 
memberships. Get the jobbers also to 
agree that for each membership short of 
their promised quota they will pay $1 a 
month into the association treasury until 
the full number is made up. 

5. Set the place and date for a big 
public meeting of contractors, dealers, 
jobbers and central station men, and ar- 
range a strong program of four or five 
speakers, representing various interests. 
The jobbers should lead in planning and 
conducting this meeting. 

6. Announce the meeting broadcast to 
the local trade through special letters 
written on the jobbers’ stationery and 
sent to the entire mailing list of each 
house. Prepare fliers or stuffers to be 
inclosed in all regular correspondence, 
advertising the meeting. Follow with a 
strong letter the day before the meeting. 

7. Use the telephone freely on the 
morning of the meeting to see that every 
contractor or dealer who should come 
promises to be there. This work should 
be divided between the local jobbers, each 
jobber taking a certain number of the 
local men to call up. Women clerks can 
then be given the task of telephoning to 
the lists. 

If the contractor called says “Yes, 
I’ll be there,” the woman notes this on 
the list and goes to the next name. If 
any contractor declines, or gives an ex- 
cuse, his name is listed on a separate 
sheet which is turned over to an officer 
of the concern for another phone call 
with some “straight-from-the-shoulder” 
talk. This will usually land the delin- 
quents. 

8. Call in the salesmen and show them 
what they can do to push the movement 
along, both in making individua! calls 
on their trade and in appearing before 
local associations of contractor-dealers. 
See that they are supplied with this is- 
sue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and 
suggest to them topics on which they and 
their contractor customers can read pa- 
pers and make talks before local associa- 
tion meetings. 
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Why | Ama Jobber Exclusively 


Concentration on Wholesaler’s Own Business and Closer 
Co-operation with Contractor-Retailers Made Possible 
by Strict Adherence to Policy of « Wholesale Only” 


























S A YOUNGSTER, I served 

my apprenticeship in a law of- 
: fice, and there became thorough- 
ly imbued with those favorite old 
aphorisms, “You cannot blow hot and 
cold,” “You cannot eat your cake and 
have it.” Expressed in terms of the- 
- ology, a man may not serve two mas- 
ters. 

Equally impressed upon my young 
and receptive mind was the remark 
of a local wiseacre, which has remain- 
ed with me for more years than I 
care to confess: “I once knew a fellow 
who made a lot of money attending 
strictly to his own business.” 

When I transferred my activities 
from the law to electricity, my pres- 
ent house was the largest electrical 
contractor in our town, and, like many 
concerns in similar circumstances, was 
branching into the jobbing business. 
From the very beginning, however, of 
my entrance into this strange, new 
field, two things were plainly appar- 
ent, even to a tyro: 

First, that to be a successful elec- 


No goods are sold at retail, but the Elec- 
tric Supply Company maintains this counter 
for the convenience of its Memphis con- 


tractor-dealer customers, who send _ their 
boys here with orders for material needed. 
The company’s warehouse, illustrated, is lo- 
cated in the wholesale section of the city, 


and any inquiries of retail buyers reaching 
the wholesaler by telephone or messenger are 
referred to the prospective customer’s near- 
est electrical retailer. 


By W. R. HERSTEIN 


Secretary and Treasurer Electric Supply 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. 





trical supply jobber, one must look to 
the contractors and dealers of his home 
town for support; and 

Second, that one cannot secure the 
business of his home contractor-deal- 
ers and yet compete with them. 

The issue looked us squarely in the 
face and there was no dodging or side- 
stepping it. 

We made our decision as squarely, 
wound up our contracts, disposed in 
bulk of our fixture stock, and moved 
away from the retail district. This 
was more than ten years ago, and we 
have never for an instant regretted 
the action. Before committing our- 


selves definitely, we reviewed the sit- 
uation with our local contractors, who 
assured us of their future loyalty in 
case we retired from the contracting 
field, and our experience shows that 
their assurance was genuine. 

As the situation has developed in 
the course of years, it has enabled us 
to be of much mutual assistance. The 
business having grown to a_ point 
where it commands consideration in 
the local mercantile life of the com- 
munity, some of the prestige of our 
house has been reflected upon its man- 
ager, to the extent, at least, that in the 
councils of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and similar public or quasi-public 
bodies, he has been able to see that 
the interests of the contractor-dealer 
received proper consideration. In times 
of labor trouble (and financial and 
political trouble as well) the combina- 
tion of forces has enabled the local 
electrical community to come through 
in satisfactory shape. 

Aside from these purely local con- 
siderations, however, the effect of our 
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This Memphis jobbing house encourages its contractor-dealer customers to draw freely 
upon its own large and diversified stock—instead of letting the dealers, individually, stock 
up heavily on articles for which there is ordinarily little call. 

In this way the dealer’s own investment is confined to material which is being constantly 
used or called for, and the dealer’s turn-over is correspondingly increased, while he is spared 


a heavy investment in odds and ends of lines. 





policy has been satisfactory through- 
out our entire territory. We incur no 
enmities by coming into competition 
with our own customers. We endeavor 
to divert the trade into its proper 
channels and to build up the prestige 
of our customers in their own towns 
by referring inquiries to them, there- 
by impressing upon the public of their 
respective towns the thought that 
these local dealers are big enough to 
command the protection of jobbers 
and manufacturers, and, by a natural 
inference, big enough to handle the 
business of their own local trade. 

The question is frequently asked: 
“What do you do when the inquiry or 
order originates in a town where you 
are getting no business?” Exactly 
what we do in towns where we have 
customers; if there is a local dealer 
and we are aware of his existence, 
the latter is referred back to him, 
since we cannot hope to secure all the 
business in our territory, or to have a 
customer in every town. 

We must concede our competitors 
their share of the available business in 
the territory, and would be foolish to 
harbor ill feeling against a dealer 
for the reason that he preferred deal- 
ing with a competing jobber, and 
more foolish to depart from an es- 
tablished policy on that account. 

Beyond these considerations, how- 
ever, is another of more practical im- 


portance and possibly equally as 
weighty from an_ ethical  stand- 
point. In the beginning I made 


mention of serving two masters. 
The house which concentrates on 
its jobbing business is unquestionably 
able to give its customers better ser- 
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vice than if its attention is divided 
between jobbing and retailing, or job- 
bing and contracting. To that extent, 
at least, it has an undeniable advan- 
tage over its combination competitors. 
Such a jobbing house also avoids the 
pitfalls of the combination jobber-re- 
tailer, who conducts his retail business 
at the expense of his jobbing depart- 
ment, or vice versa, and who is in the 
dark as to the exact amounts of his 
retail and jobbing “overhead.” 

We, for example, know our “cost 
of doing business” to the remotest 
fraction of a cent, extending over a 
period of many years. Having but the 
one department, there can be no doubt 
as to what it costs us to carry on an 
electrical jobbing business, and we 
know unfailingly how much we must 
add to the invoice price of an article 
in order to sell it at an actual (not a 
theoretical) profit, thereby avoiding 
the possibility of requiring our whole- 
sale customers to make up the losses 
of a retail business. 


Our policy makes it possible for 
every member of the organization— 
stock clerks, shipping clerks, account- 
ants, salesmen and _ executives—to 
work with a single purpose in view, 
without diversion of attention or en- 
ergy, and to do it in a manner calcu- 
lated to best serve the interests of the 
customer economically and efficiently. 





A Jobber’s Simple Plan for Sharing Profits 
with His Employees 


HE following simple plan of 
[serine profits with employees 

as well as stockholders has been 
in use by a Western jobber for several 
years. Its terms can be so simply stat- 
ed that every stockholder and em- 
ployee understands them perfectly, 
while such a plan of profit-sharing 
holds out to every employee, whether 
clerk or salesman, an opportunity to 
share in the profits of the company, 
and to exert his individual effort to 
swell these profits and to insist on all 
reasonable economies by fellow em- 
ployees. 

This jobber’s profit-sharing plan 
has been operated as follows: From 
the year’s earnings there is first set 
aside 8 per cent on the capital invest- 
ment, to be paid to the stockholders. 
In addition 2 per cent is set up as a 
reserve fund. 

All profits remaining above the fore- 


going 10 per cent are then divided 
“50-50” between stockholders and em- 
ployees. The half going to the stock- 
holders is divided, of course, in the 
proportion of their holdings. 

The half of the profits above 10 per 
cent, which goes to the employees, is 
in turn divided into two equal parts, 
the first part being distributed among 
the employees on the basis of each in- 
dividual’s annual salary in proportion 
to the total salary roll of all employees 
(not including the officers of the com- 
pany, who take no part in the profit- 
sharing except as stockholders). The 
second part of the employees’ share 
is divided among the employees on the 
basis of the time of service of each in 
proportion to the total time of ser- 
vice of all employees participating. 
Only employees who have served the 
company one year or more take part 
in this profit-sharing plan. 
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Fighting Fire with Fire 


Radcliffe, the Jobber’s Salesman, and the Brass Tack Brigade 
Get a Lesson in the Business Strategy of Defense Against Price- 
Cutting by Houses Which Disregard Their Own Overhead Costs 


RIFTING into Billy Benson’s 
[rier room one evening, I 
stumbled upon quite a crowd of 
electrical men. There was Big Jim 
Lenox, whom I hadn’t seen for quite a 
while, and Micky Daly with a lieu- 
tenant’s bar on his shoulder, and some 
chap whom I vaguely remembered as 
being on the road for a jobbing house, 
and a lot more—all engaged in an 
irascible game of Kelly pool. 
“Scratch!” gloated 
Big Jim as the job- 
ber chap miscued. 
“Howly — saints!” 
exclaimed Mickey 
in disgust, “wan 
wud think, now, th’ 
poor peddler were 
afflicted with hives 
—or maybe them 
there cootie bugs 
from th’ trinches.” 
“T been scratching 
so hard for orders 
that I sort-a got the 
habit,” apologized 
the jobber’s man. 
“Scratchin’ for 
orders, is ut?” said 
Mickey. “Sure, an’ 


poison. 


again.” 


“But about the price-cutter. 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 





mean a word av it. But I'll trouble 
ye t’? remimber that I’m shanty Irish 
—not bog Irish. Me fa-ather would 0’ 
fit fer less. 

“Let’s bust up th’ game anyway, 
fellas,” he continued, laying down his 
cue. “This here catalog toter has lost 
an order. Let’s help him get it back. 
Tell us about it, Rad.” 


“% 


| 





7 ' 


The way to treat him is to give him a taste of his own 
First make sure that your own price is right. 
meet his price—cut under it. And cut under it as much as he cuts under yours. 


cuts 10 per cent below your price, you cut 10 per cent below his. 


kind of a jam, and he threw his cata- 
log away and specialized on washing 
machines, till the price-cutter got 
tired,’’, spoke up a tall man who looked 
like the state of lowa to me. 

“You’re, perhaps, traveling for a 
washing machine manufacturer?” 
suggested Radcliffe. The tall one nod- 
ded. “I thought so. But what the 
deuce do I know about washing ma- 


chines? My firm is in the supply 
business. We can’t 
take up a lot o’ spe- 

x cial lines.” 
“Well, now, I 


work for Q. E. D. 
conduit fittings,” 
said another. “How 
about them?” 
“Same story. 
Your stuff is dead— 
it isn’t well known. 
There’s no real de- 
mand for it. We 
catalog it and take 
orders for it, but 
there’s other lines 
that we have a big 


Then when he cuts, don’t — eall for. Naturally 
If he 7 
If he meets you, cut we play the win- 
ners.” 





if I had th’ likes 
of ye in my squad out t’ camp you’d 
git enough orders in wan minute t’ 
last ye th’ balance av yer mis-spent 
life. Here you have went an’ lost me 
thirty cints by that shtroke av pa- 
ralysis. Ye must have learnt t’ play 
Kelly pool in a school av correspond- 
ince.” 

“I guess maybe I better get out o’ 
this game,” replied the jobber’s man 
—Radcliffe, his name was, I found out 
later. “You see, I ran into a lot o’ 
worry to-day and I ain’t feeling like 
being ragged by no bog Irishman.” 

It was said in such a solemn voice 
that Micky was startled. 

“Fer the love av peanuts,” he ex- 
claimed offering his hand. “Why, Rad, 
old scout, has me Hibernian hyperbole 
got ver goat? Ferget it. I didn’t 


6 HOOT,” said Micky. 
“Well, it’s an old story; I 


suppose,” began Radcliffe, “but 
I ran into a price-cutter this week. 
Some guy traveling just ahead of me 
has been offering pipe at 20 per cent 
under the market—uses it as a leader 
to get orders on other stuff. He’s cut 
the business all to pieces. Rotten play, 
I call it.” 
“What did you do?” asked Big Jim. 
“Do? Nothing. I reported it to th’ 
house and they wire back to let the 
idiot bury himself. He’s doing it, all 
right—burying himself in a landslide 
of orders. He sells just enough con- 
duit at the cut price to get the other 
business.” 
“IT know a fellow in the jobbing 
business who got caught in the same 


“And when the 
winners get hamstrung by a price- 
cutter, you sit down on the curbstone 
and cry!” retorted the conduit man. 

“Aisy, aisy,” soothed Micky Daly. 
“If youse fellas want t’ fight, I will 
lead ye to th’ recruitin’ station where 
fightin’ men is bein’ advertised for. 

“There’s sinse, Jones, in what ye 
say about washin’ machines. Any time 
a jobber gits into a hole on his supply 
lines, he c’n turn t’ merchandise an’ 
make expinses. But how often does he 
do it? ’Tis’ th’ livin’ truth that these 
here jobbers not only foller th’ path 
av least resistence but they want that 
path greased an’ strewed with roses, 
with easy chairs an’ free lunch an’ 
beckoning damozels at frequent inter- 
vals along the way. An’ I don’t blame 
’em. I shud like sich a job meself, 
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when I come back from lickin’ the 
kaiser. 

“But in th’ meantime here’s Rad- 
cliffe with a crazy price-cutter on his 
hands, spreadin’ rack an’ ruin through- 
out wan av the essential industries. 
What’ll we do t’ this here price-cut- 
ter ?—that’s the question.” 

“Very simple—very simple, indeed 
—quite simple, gentlemen.” 

A bomb from a Zeppelin could not 
have caused the boys to jump higher. 
The voice was that of Old Man Dowd, 
the general manager of the Combina- 
tion Gas & Electric Company. 

“Pardon my intrusion, gentlemen. 
A chair—thank you, Mickey. - Over- 
heard your talk—something about 
price-cutting—simplest thing in the 
world to beat. Micky ought to know— 
would know if he wasn’t a thickhead- 
ed bog Irishman.” 

“Shanty Irish, if ye please, Sor— 
like yerself, if I may make so bowld,” 
cut in Micky grimly. 

“Shanty Irish—beg your pardon, 
Micky. Never do to call the shanty 
Irish ‘bog’—means fight. 

“But about that price-cutter. Way 
to treat him is to give him a taste of 
his own poison. First make sure that 
your own price is right. Then when 
he cuts, don’t merely meet his price— 
cut under it. And cut under it as 
much as he cuts under yours. If he 
cuts 10 per cent below your price, you 
cut another 10 per cent below his. If 
he meets you, cut again. If he meets 
you again, cut some more. If you keep 
on vou'll find his heart sooner or later. 

“And let your trade and his trade 
_know that you'll cut 10 per cent—or 
whatever it is—below his price as 
long as he sells without regard to 
overhead and profit. 

“Cost money? Sure it’ll cost money. 
Isn’t his present tactics costing 
money ?. 

“This is no new idea, gentlemen. 
I’ve seen it tried out—and it worked. 
And the price-cutters who started the 
price-cutting are cured—those not 
cured are dead. Thank you, gentle- 
men.” And the Old Man jerked him- 
self to his feet. But before leaving he 
turned to the jobber’s salesman whose 
problems he had solved. 

“Mr. Radcliffe, call on our purchas- 
ing agent. New policy. We’re going 
to buy everything we can through 
you jobbers. I’m _ satisfied you’re 
on the square and going to take care 
of us against such fellows as the price- 
cutter. 


“Get your share. Good night.” 


ee O ye feel anny better, now, 
D Radcliffe?” asked Micky. 
“Here the Owld Man tells ye 
how t’ beat yer inimy and salves yer 
wounds with enough orders t’ choke 
a tunnel. I shud say, off-hand and cas- 
ual, that it’s your turn t’ buy. More- 
over, I bein’ th’ only man present in 
th’ service will do the orderin’— 
Waiter, a large pitcher av lemonade 
and sind th’ boy acrost to th’ grocery 
fer a big tin box av vanilla cookies. 
Wan av th’ rigors av war is that we 
gotta be sinsible, no matter how con- 
trary to our natures.” 

“Price-cuttin’ is jist the same as 
war!” continued Micky after the boy 
started. “Uncle Sam says he’s goin’ to 
fight the kaiser with his own medicine. 
Then he’ll holler. 

“You can’t fight a price-cutter by 
meeting his price, cause he’s like the 
kaiser, he don’t fight that way. He’ll 
cut you again. The way to beat that 
kind of a guy is to fight him with his 
own ammunition. 

“What you guys want to do is to 
know the why of the price-cutter. It’s 
to get you and your trade. When you 
lay down and let him take it, you play 
right into his hand. When he’s got as 
much of your trade as he wants, then 
he says he’ll play fair. Why shouldn’t 
he, after he’s taken your best custom- 
ers away. Are you going to continue 
to let him get away with that kind o’ 
stuff? Soon as you try to get your 
trade back then he resorts to his old 
tactics. No fellers, that’s no business. 
When you are going to make peace 
put it on the basis of what you have 








4 FJobber’s Creed 


EAD before the Pacific Electrical 

Supply Jobbers’ Association meet- 
ing at Del Monte, Cal., last July, by T. 
E. Bibbins, Pacific States Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 


1—That at all times I must be loyal to 
myself, my company and its policies. 

2—That I should consistently support 
the manufacturer whose line: I have 
agreed to sell. 


3—That every manufacturer who 
plays the game, whether I buy from him 
much or little, should have from me all 
reasonable encouragement and always a 
fair deal. 


4—That I recognize the right of my 
competitor to live and prosper and no 
policy should be employed by me which 
is destructive to his rights. 

5—That my first and last thought 
should be for the betterment of the elec- 
trical industry and for service to all my 
customers. 





and came by honestly. Not on the 
basis of what you stole. Fight the 
price-cutter as you would the kaiser— 
with his own schemes. Then you'll 
know how wide the yellow streak is. 

“But say,” asked Radcliffe, “will that 
scheme of cutting the price-cutter 
work?” 

“Tt will if the Old Man says so,” 
replied Lenox. “He knows. The differ- 
ence between that old fox and the 
rest of us is that he finds out first 
and talks afterward.” 

“You know, Radcliffe,” drawled the 
Iowan, “I sold the Combination Com- 
pany a car of washing machines to- 
day. Think I better ship ’em through 
you? We’d like a good jobber here. 
Of course you gotta push ’em.” 

“And Q. E. D. fittings,” added 
Jones. “They’re going to start an effi- 
ciency campaign on industrial light- 
ing here that’ll use a lot of my stuff. 
Ain’t this a good chance to go round 
with me and pick up a little extra 
business on a ‘dead’ line?” 

“Say, you fellows lay off of me, will 
you?” protested Radcliffe, laughing. 
“IT know I’ve been in a rut. And I 
know I’ve had a windfall in getting 
a slice of the Combination Company’s 
business. I can see what Mr. Dowd is 
driving at, too—he wants us fellows 
in the jobbing game to help him by 
stirring up the dealers, and he’s will- 
ing to make it worth our while. He 
wants us to quit selling merely sup- 
plies on the what-do-you-need-tcday 
basis, and go after merchandise busi- 
ness with a buy-this-now punch. 

“TI get the whole scheme—and it’s a 
good scheme. I’ll play his game to the 
last button. If you fellows will come 
over to the office with me in the morn- 
ing I think I can fix you both up.” 


* * * 


ee 9 IS a shtrange  worruld,” 
|" sighed Mickey, as the crowd 
broke up. “Do ye know, now, 
how it all started? I'll tell ye. We 
wuz playin’ a punk game av Kelly pool 
and fer divilment I took a shmall bit 
av soap from th’ wash room an’ stuck 
it on a piece av billiard chalk an’ 
passed it t? this here Radcliffe. ’T was 
that which made him scratch when he 
tried t’ play, an’ scratchin’ so con- 
stant made him sore, an’ bein’ sore 
made him tell his troubles, an’ tellin’ 
his troubles brung them to an end. 
An’ all because me, Micky Daly, U. S. 
R., was so full av kid pranks that I 
chalked his cue with soap. ‘Tis 4 
shtrange worruld.” 
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“Lighten the Labor of the Home” 


o-operating to Develop Retail Distri- 
bution and Consumer Demand 


How Jobber, Central Station and Manufacturer Planned 
and Executed a Campaign that Multiplied Local Appliance 
Selling Outlets Tenfold in the Space of Sixty Days 


HILADELPHIA has long been a 

city of relatively few retail elec- 

tric shops in proportion to its 
great population, and when the Frank 
H. Stewart Electric Company, local 
jobber, undertook to secure a wider 
distribution and sale for certain lines 
of electric heating appliances in the 
city and vicinity, the number of the 
retail outlets available for the purpose 
could be counted on the fingers of 
one’s two hands. 

It was at once recognized, therefore, 
that before any attempt was to be 
made to promote sales to the general 
public the problem of retail distribu- 
tion must first be provided for and 
new outlets for appliance sales devel- 
oped. 


STUDYING THE RETAIL FIFLD 


Enlisting the local central station 
and the manufacturer of the appliance 


y similar to this one. 


Hotpoint's “Laborless Way,” occupy a prominent 


our Neighborhood 


line in the undertaking, an investiga- 
tion was first made among the local 
merchants and contractors who might 
handle heating appliances. To this end 
a woman of ripe merchandising ex- 
perience and insight was employed to 
go throughout the city and select the 
places which in her judgment would 
appeal to possible buyers, particularly 
women. 

This woman “shopper” visited about 
200 retail stores and contractors’ 
shops, in regions of the city where 
the greatest proportion of houses were 
wired (as shown by information fur- 
nished by the central station) and se- 
lected from the more promising of the 
dealers visited about seventy who gave 
signs of particular progressiveness or 
merchandising abilities, as evidenced 
by handling nationally advertised 
goods, intelligence of clerks, etc. 

Thus the solution of the problem 





G. A. Suppler Co. 
Walker & Kepler 


" FRANKFORD - 


Look For The Dealer 


GERMANTOWN 


of securing a greater volume of re- 
tail appliance sales in Philadelphia re- 
solved itself into four. successive steps: 

1. Analysis of retail selling outlets. 

2. “Selling the idea” to the jobbers’ 
salesmen who were to actively solicit 
the dealers. 

3. Selling the idea to the dealers. 

4. The development of an immediate 
local consumer demand—by advertis- 
ing, window displays, etc. 

As soon as the market and the num- 
ber of available merchandising outlets 
had been settled upon the jobbers’ 
salesmen were called together and the 
plan outlined to them. Incidentally 
they were shown by actual demonstra- 
tion the process of selling the idea to 
the dealer, so that by the time of the 
last of three lively meetings it was 
an eager crew of salesmen who rushed 
forth to solicit the trade prospects. 

In addition to the seventy dealers 


Nearest. To You | 


WEST PHILADELPHIA 
sctrie C #238 Lancaster Ava 


J. A. Cummings & Co. 4526 Frankf 


Howard George 


Kinkerter &' Sheppard Co. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 


genuine Redwood Trees of Calilornia~the home of 


nge each week. Ewery change strikingly portrays a 


An example of four-cornered co-operation in the Philadelphia cam- 
This folder, prepared by the jobber and manufacturer, was 
distributed by the central station company to its 45,000 residence 


Paign ! 


Henricke Hardware Co. 





customers. 


Venango Streete 


H. McAlister 
Modern Eisctric Shor 





It carried the names and addresses of the seventy-odd 
dealers co-operating in the campaign and displaying the standard 
window exhibit which was also pictured in the folder. 
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This “gift shop’’—Evans’— 
a gratifying business 





ee & 


ee ae 








~added electric appliances as an appropriate line and has done 
2 | in supplying electrical 
arrangement and setting of this gift counter. 


devices to gift buyers. Note the 


attractive 





originally selected the salesmen them- 
selves picked seventy or so more. 
Prizes were offered to the men who 
made the best showings in point of ap- 
pliance orders taken, contracts closed 
for the dealers’ full year’s require- 


ments, and window displays installed. 
And while the salesmen were at work 
letters were being dispatched to the 
dealers in town and out, by the jobber, 
a mailing series of seven letters be- 
ing carried through in this way. 








Simultaneous window displays and 
newspaper and folder advertising pro- 
vided the principal mediums for inter- 
esting the public in the campaign. 
The newspaper advertising was paid 
for by the manufacturer and jobber 
jointly. A pivotal feature of this ad- 
vertising at this point was the publi- 
cation of the names and addresses of 
the seventy or so dealers co-operating 
in the campaign. Such lists helped 
greatly in increasing interest in the 
advertisements, as each dealer listed 
displayed during the campaign the 
characteristic ‘Mission’ window dis- 
play of the Hotpoint Company. Pub- 
lication of the names helped put many 
a small store on the map, while the de- 
partment stores made no objection to 
being listed alongside the smaller 
shops in this way. 

In every case preference was given 
to electric shops and electrical con- 
tractors when these retailers were 
equipped to handle the merchandise 
line offered, and it was only when 
an electrical dealer was not available 
that other merchants were resorted to. 
Electric shops, department stores, 
“gift shops,” hardware stores, and a 
few drug stores picked on account of 
their location, made up the miscellane- 
ous group of stores participating. 

An attractive folder in two colors, 
setting forth some of the appliance 
offerings featured in the campaign, 
was prepared by the jobber, and im- 








The Frank H. Stewart Electric Company’s own win- 
dow display tyirg up with the dealer campaign. 
window-display 
poster panels to drive home the campaign message to 


how use was made of the standard 


passing crowds. 


Note 


offered. 


A department store’s window display during the campaign. 
here put the appliances in their appropriate home setting. 
other downtown windows were found to help the business of the outlying dealers b} 
creating and maintaining public interest in the campaign and in the appliances 


The window trimmer 
Department store anc 
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printed with the name of the electric- 
lighting company. Copies of this 
folder were distributed at the expense 


of the utility company to its 45,000 
residential customers in the city. 


USE OF NEWSPAPER ADS 


Four large-space advertisements 
were used in the Philadelphia Bulletin 
during the campaign, this newspaper 
having been selected as the result of 
a canvass made among the dealers to 


[ Look for this Unique Window Display 





| 
| 
| _gl erent 

















Changes Each Week Depict the Advantages of 


| 
| 
| 
| —“The Laborless Way” 
| "THE Hotpoint dealer in your locality mnvites you to call and let him | 
j demonstrate freely and without obligation, the charm of the. | | 
Hotpoint Appliances and of “The Laborless Way.” | 
You will easily recognize his store. In the window you will see a | 
{ ‘ display similar to the one shown above. | 
Se Posgsoas caneichF06 pceatens wil Gccap: hes pant Ok is) scieens enc | 
| BFRRE" week. Look lor these new displays. Their beauty is sure to catch your eye, | 
' but no more surely than Hotpcint Electric Heating Appliances will catch | 
| your idea of economy and convemence. | 
Don’t merely admire the display. Go inside. See for yourself by dem- | 
onstration, the many points of Hotpoint supenority. | 
| aes The name “Hotpomt” has stood for progress and reliability since the | 
infancy of electne appliances. It is your guarantee of satisfaction and service. | 
Call on se Sere pussies poe is Nearest to You | 





not an expense. Ach your desler. He'll gladly 
Give you wll the inlorrwtion you desire without obligation on pow part, 


Frank H. Stewart Electric Company 014 Mint Balding 57 cod 39 North Th Street 
Wie 


Whelan Drttbators for Hotmaat Hating Apion | 








One of the daily newspaper advertisements. 
This, the fourth of the series, listed the name 
and address of every dealer co-operating in 
the campaign. 





determine in which local paper they 
wished to have their names appear. 

The results of this four-sided co- 
operation campaign, with jobber, cen- 
tral station, dealer, and manufacturer 
all working together, has been grati- 
fying in many ways. Here, for exam- 
ple, are the figures on new contracts 
closed by the jobber, number of win- 
dow displays, etc., as the immediate 
result of the campaign. 


CONTRACTS CLOSED AND WINDOW DISPLAYS 


INSTALLED 
Number: of new contracts secured in _ 
Py See rrr rae -- 58 
Number of new contracts secured in 
MUN oe ir keg Sars Oa tN eleratece bid DEC ree 21 





otal 
ws of window displays in Phila- 
Preyer eer ee ee ee ee a ee io 
Number of window displays in vicinity... 35 


The net amount of orders closed in 
the Philadelphia city territory totalled 
about $4,000 for the period of the 
Hotpoint campaign, while orders from 
dealers in the surrounding territory 
aggregated nearly $1,500 of new 
business in appliance contracts as a 
result of the “drive” described. 

Assuming that all these dealers turn 
their stocks over—to state the case 
conservatively—at least once in three 
months, this initial order totalling 
about $5,500 indicates that an annual 
business of at least $22,000 a year 
has already been established for the 
jobber and manufacturer as the re- 
sult of the campaign described, with- 
out taking into account the growth 
which is bound to result as present 
sales naturally increase. 


DEALERS ENCOURAGED BY CENTRAL 
STATION CO-OPERATION 


The fact that the central station co- 
operated in the campaign proved par- 
ticularly effective as a talking point in 
getting many new dealers interested. 
Also this action on the part of the 
utility is helping to line up the dealers 
solidly for the central station com- 
pany, and has brought about a new 
understanding and attitude in the re- 
lations between lighting company and 
the local retailers. The company will, 
of course, also benefit through the ap- 
pliance load the campaign will add to 
the central station lines. And last, 
but not least, the creation of seventy 
or eighty new retail appliance-selling 
outlets as a result of the campaign has 
made it that much easier for the pub- 
lic to be served with electrical con- 
veniences. 





Stating the Jobber’s Policy 
Where All May Read 


“This company is committed to the 
policy that as a wholesaler it should 
not sell the dealer’s customer.” 

This line, in red, is printed across 
the top of the letterheads being used 
by the Holabird Electrical Company 
of San Francisco to emphasize the 
policy of the company that it sells at 
wholesale only. 

“The unfairness of a jobber who 
sells the dealer’s customer is per- 
fectly plain,” declares R. D. Holabird, 
president of the company. “Ulti- 
mately, we feel sure, the dealer will 
draw a very sharp distinction between 
the jobber who does and the jobber 
who does not follow this policy.” 
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You Can Spend on Appliances, 
for One « Home Electrical’ 
Complete—$ 1,820.55 


An electrical man who plans to re- 
model his house near Rye, N. Y., and 
to equip it with all the electrical con- 
veniences on the market, has just 
made a tabulation of the appliances, 
large and small, listed on the plans for 
the “Home Electrical,” described on 
page 42 of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING for January. He secured quota- 
tions of prices on this equipment and 
has found that the total for the three 
floors and basement ran to $1,820.55. 
This amount covers only merchandise 
and appliances and includes no allow- 
ance for fixtures or wiring. 


THE HOME ELECTRICAL 
Basement 

WOE TERE TORO 6 a cc nd wcxee eee $40.00 
Clothes. dryer fai... 2... cece etecn 7.00 
pT ERE a earre ee ee 305.00 
Waging machine... ciscsscenes 125.00 
WRG RCOD 6 noe ke a ose ce eeceaems 10.00 
PIGRE “POMUIMIOF «cine ccc csseeenss 40.00 
NOME TIMOR fo. wk bo nck hciceivns eee eens 42.00 
Py GS ene ei ane ym irer a 57.00 
20-watt lamps (four) at 27 cents.... 1.08 
40-watt lamps (nine) at 27 cents.... 2.43 

$629.51 

First Floor 

WOR NIREING EOE 6 iis eas % cane ein a ene $128.70 
ENE a caren cw citiela an ciics'aa ie eet ee 100.00 
CHEM INEIED nc. < 6 xa'e'eawsninde ee weawe’ 16.50 
We RO oa cin ce Sa ware oe eeeleeee’s 10.00 
i) Bos, ae a a arn ree 21.00 
Pee WII 65 diciig wis oie ae aia x eae etd 85.00 
Buffing and grinding motor........ 16.25 
PU WTON osc eases ctnncnaseaws 57.38 
CREE oo ses crac iacdnra ce ete eae 17.50 
CONN EX ao ia ache ajaralare nim arainine aid chlo 8.50 
po rare i oe re ere er rere 6.00 
bg re eee er ere ear ee 18.50 
REI foes oestrone euia dale aie eran ed 17.50 
No. 2 vacuum cleaner... .....066.05 97.50 
Be IIE io. ra aa éal'c.clac 2,00 oes wae 35.00 
16-in. oscillating fan (two) at $33.50. 67.00 
I Nek. a a nciaan cies $000 aaa eas 20.00 
Table portable (five) ............. 31.25 
Floor portable (two) .........66e2. 15.00 
eT a 5.6 cd tceraeia ¥s'c eae nee 29.50 
Twenty 20-watt lamps.............. 5.40 
Thirty-five 40-watt lamps.......... 9.45 

$809.93 

Second Floor 

Table portable (six) ..........2: ». $37.50 
ROI oe he cia in snc eee 29.50 
Heating ji) A) a ir rae 16.50 
Curling iron heater (two)........... 10.00 
RO Se at er eer re 7.50 
Water heater (two) <......686..%%. 20.00 
Radiant radiator (three).......... 25.50 
Floor portable (two) ............. 15.00 
PUMPING MERIOUIII 6 oe 655k oes bec see cue 55.00 
Sot Se COW eae oie as occ deen 2 17.50 
Thirteen 20-watt lamps............ 3.51 
Thirty-seven 40-watt lamps........ 9.99 

$257.50 

Attic 

Drink mixer .... as as ah aia GaNtan nig ons a 
16-in. oscillating sarang ine ie 33.50 
URINE WONG oss in dc ceca deewse es 8.00 
UM ASGUER TP INCUESEN ONE i565) as. Sai wx? le’ 8.50 
WC COMO a oa ak vie ine deecew owes 30.00 
CL OTT DEE Sea eee aCe 8.75 
Fourteen 20-watt lamps............ 3.78 
Nine 40-watt lamps ............... 2.43 
One BOG-watt IAMO 2... kes .65 








One 1000-watt lamp ......... 7.00 
$123.61 

Total 
RII 5 Sia ga aes'o wee area alana wera .. $629.51 
De IN one Ge ep ean Pale 809 93 
ND ANN So sic as Sew ede ewan 257.50 
PUN 5 2 ree eed bona te Fon ee ae 123.61 
$1,820.55 
Note—This tabulation covers only cost of 
lamps and appliances and does not include 


wiring and fixtures. 
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How Jobbers Can Increase Own Volume 


and Net Earnings by Analyzing Their 


Wholesale Businesses and Differentiating 
Between Sales Creation and Mere Ware- 


housing Service* 


By W. L. GOODWIN 


Former Vice-President and General Manager, Pacific States 
Electric Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
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HERE is a great distinction be- 
tween demand creation and de- 
mand supply. 

Compensation for demand creation 
is given on the basis of the business 
which you create for the manufac- 
turer. Such compensation should be 
equivalent to a little more than the 
cost incurred by the manufacturer in 
rendering the same service from a 
distant point. 

If the cost to a manufacturer is, 
for instance, 15 per cent to create a 
demand for his material, to warehouse 
it, and to supply the trade from a 
single distant point, then whether it 
be wholesale or retail, if you are to 
render that same service for the 
manufacturer, it would be reasonable 
to assume that you would be entitled 
to 16 or 17 per cent—something extra 
for your co-operation and a little more 
thrown in for good measure to com- 





*From the address by Mr. Goodwin before 
the Electrical Supply Jobbers Association, 
Cincinnati, Nov. 15, 1917. Reprinted from 
The Reminder, official publication of the Chi- 
cago association. 


Demand supply is nothing more nor 
less than rendering the service of a local 
warehouseman in causing the product-— 
the demand for which has already been 
created by the manufacturer—to pass 
through the most economic channels from 
manufacturer to either retailer or user. 

Compensation for demand creation is 
given on the basis of the business created 
for the manufacturer. Such compensa- 
tion should be equivalent to a little more 
than would be the cost incurred by the 
manufacturer in rendering the same serv- 
ice from a distant point. 

If the jobbers of this country would 
analyze their business along the lines sug- 
gested, declares Mr. Goodwin, they would 
readily determine that they can take care 
of demand supply on such commodities as 





rubber-covered wire, rigid iron conduit 
and other similar products known as 
‘heavy warehouse products” at a much 
lower rate than they are now demanding, 
and yet earn a very satisfactory profit 


for themselves—while causing to be di- 
verted through their channels many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of business which they 
do not now handle. 





pensate vou for your added local serv- 
ice of warehousing and selling—a de- 
sire to harmonize trade relations— 
but nothing beyond that. 

But distinguished from demand 
creation is demand supply. Demand 
supply is nothing more nor less than 
rendering the service of a local ware- 
houseman in causing the product— 
the demand for which has been cre- 
ated by the manufacturer—to pass 


through the most economic channels 
from manufacturer to either retailer 
or user. The average cost of ware- 
housing electrical supply materials 
throughout this country is probably 
not to exceed 5 per cent. 

If, therefore, you are rendering a 
service on a basis of demand supply, 
you are entitled to a compensation 
of not to exceed 5 per cent for 
local warehousing; a small percent- 
age, probably not more than 1 or 
2 per cent, for obsolescence and 
depreciation; a very small compensa- 
tion, probably not to exceed 2 per cent, 
for carrying of the account, and 
probably not to exceed more than 2 
per cent for profit. That would make 
the compensation approximately 10 
per cent. 

The reason you don’t receive more 
consideration from some manufactur- 
ers is because you try to combine de- 
mand creation and demand supply 
and exact from the manufacturer 
a compensation for demand supply 
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equivalent to the compensation for 
demand creation. Therein lies the 
conflict between jobber and manufac- 
turer. That is the economic reason 
why a great many manufacturers 
market their material direct to the 
retail trade or direct to the consumer. 

If you will analyze your business 
and differentiate between your sales 
covering demand supply and demand 
creation, you will eventually receive 
compensation on the business you 
create in proportion to the service 
you render, and you will receive com- 
pensation on the business for which 
you supply the demand on a similar 
basis, and if you do that your posi- 
tion will be more secure than at the 
present time; you will enjoy the 
privilege and resultant benefits of dis- 
tributing for the manufacturer a 
great deal of material which he now 
elects to distribute direct, only for the 
reason that he can make the distribu- 
tion at a lower rate than you demand. 

A member has said that 15 per cent 
compensation is insufficient to handle 
a particular transaction covering a 
dishwasher. I cannot agree with the 
member. It does not cost the manu- 
facturer 15 per cent to render that 
warehouse service. Now if the mem- 
ber had created a demand for that 
particular article, then, certainly, he 
is entitled to a greater compensation 
than 15 per cent, but he must prove 
his case. 


MIGHT ECONOMICALLY HANDLE 
MILLIONS OF BUSINESS NOW 
GOING DIRECT 


If the jobbers of this country would 
analyze their business along the lines 
suggested, they would readily deter- 
mine that they can take care of de- 
mand supply on such commodities as 
rubber-covered wire, rigid iron con- 
duit and other similar preducts known 
as “heavy warehouse products” at a 
much lower rate than they are now de- 
manding and yet earn a very satis- 
factory profit for themselves, while 
causing to be diverted through their 
channels many million dollars’ worth 
of business which is now going direct 
to the manufacturer. 

If it costs a manufacturer handling 
large transactions 2% per cent to 
warehouse rubber-covered wire and 
sell it to the contractor, why should 
he compensate a jobber 10 per cent 
for that service? 

You jobbers undoubtedly can render 
warehousing service at a much lower 


rate than the manufacturer, because 
of the great number of products which 
you handle, and because of the con- 
centration of your effort along certain 
directions. 

Within a limited territory you de- 
velop your business to a greater de- 
gree, you develop your service to a 
greater potential, and you can render 
service to the manufacturer in many 
cases at a lower rate than it now costs 
him. But you fail to prove your case. 
You fail to point out to the manufac- 
turer the facts covering the cost ot 
demand supply. But you proceed to 
demand compensation on a basis of 
demand creation—which should not be 
confused with warehousing service or 
demand supply. 

I can readily see opportunities for 
the membership of this association to 
increase the volume of business of 
your membership greatly in excess of 
$100,000,000 per year if you will make 
a study of those two fundamental 


_ problems. 


SHOULD SEEK ALL PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS 


You should determine what it costs 
the manufacturer to perform any op- 
eration, and, if you can render the 
service of distribution more econom- 
ically and still enjoy a profit for your- 
self, seek the business. Why should 
not a jobber aggressively go after the 
business of the large contractor or 
user who is now purchasing direct 
from the manufacturer, simply ren- 
der a billing service as it were, and 
enjoy a very” slight commission, 
whether it be one half of 1 per cent, 
1 per cent or any other amount is 
immaterial so long as the result shows 
a profit. It is uneconomical to at- 
tempt to always cause material pass- 
ing from the manufacturer to retailer 
to pass into the warehouse of a job- 
ber and then be redistributed when 
the retailer elects or prefers to save 
that warehousing service expense by 
having his material shipped direct 
from the manufacturer. 

I know that it is a recognized prin- 
ciple of most jobbers to discourage 
the practice of shipments from manu- 
facturer direct to retailer, believing 
thereby that you will strengthen your 
own position. Practice proves that 
you weaken your own position, and I 
believe that you should immediately 
seek the business of the purchaser 
who is desirous of having his material 
shipped direct to his own warehouse. 
In that way you can supply a service 
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for which you are organized, namely, 
local contact between manufacturer 
and contractor. 

In the economical distribution of 
electrical material, whether it be from 
manufacturer or retailer direct or 
through your warehouse, it does not 
cost the manufacturer any more to 
enter on his books a transaction rep- 
resenting the sale of a carload of con- 
duit, whether the name at the head 
of the ledger is that of a jobber or 
that of a retailer, and if you will just 
study that fundamental question you 
will find that you can secure and 
handle at a profit a great deal of busi- 
ness that you will never enjoy under 
the principle of combining demand 
creation and demand supply and at- 
tempting to exact or present to the 
manufacturer facts which will give 
you a compensation based on the joint 
service. 

BUSINESS CANNOT BE FORCED TO 

FLOW THROUGH JOBBER 

I think I have made it clear that I 
am not advocating any plan of dis- 
tribution which would force the flow 
of material through the jobber. Al- 
though that has been understood by 
some to be my plan, I have never ad- 


‘ vocated it because I believe it to be 


uneconomical; I believe it to be il- 
logical, and certainly, if any attempt 
was made to force material through 
such channels, it could not be accom- 
plished without restraint of trade in 
some form or another. 

The logical plan for the distribution 
of manufactured articles is purely one 
of economics. If the jobber is an eco- 
nomical means of distribution of elec- 
trical material, his service will be 
sought for on the part of the manu- 
facturer; otherwise it will not, resolu- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

You have on your books a resolu- 
tion which reads: 

Whereas, under the generally accepted 
plan for distribution of manufactured 
articles, electrical material would move 
from the manufacturer to the consumer 
as follows: (1) From manufacturer to 
jobber. (2) From jobker to contractor 
or retailer; central station, electric and 
steam railways, ete. (3) From contrac- 
tor or retailer to consumer, and 

Whereas, it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that the natural course of trade 
should be followed as far as is practical 
in the electrical supply business, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that we 
keep in mind the necessity of* bringing 
about proper relations among the several 
interests in the electrical business and do 


all we can to encourage complete har- 
mony among such interests. 


If doing all you can to encourage 
harmony means that you must not do 
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anything, then, certainly, I am wast- 
ing my time talking and wasting your 
time in expecting you to listen to me. 
Your resolution either means what it 
says or it should be taken from your 
books. It is a mistake to have reso- 
lutions on your books for mere pur- 
poses of display. I could not agree, 
in its entirety, to the principles ad- 
vocated by that resolution, and were I 
advocating trade associations to agree 
to such principles, I would be willing 
to admit that I was advocating some- 
thing which was strictly illegal. 


Must RENDER AN ECONOMIC 
SERVICE 


Please bear in mind that of all other 
things I sincerely want to see this as- 
sociation grow. I want to see the 
membership of this association oc- 
cupy the real position which they 
should maintain in the industry. But, 
after all, you will continue to thrive 
and exist just so long as you render 
a service on the basis for which you 
claim compensation, the economical! 
channel of distribution of electrical 
materials from manufacturer to the 
ultimate user. If there is a single 
jobber in the United States that quali- 
fies, under Webster’s definition of the 
term, or who challenges my statement 
that, after all, the principal service 
which you render is that of a retailer, 
then we have something to discuss. 

I know my so-called jobbing busi- 
ness was for many years principally 
that of retailing, and therein lies 
trade conflict between jobber and con- 
tractor. 

What is the manufacturer going to 
do; how is he going to distinguish be- 
tween wholesaler and retailer? Who 
are wholesalers and who are retailers? 
I should say, who are jobbers and 
who are retailers? Is the membership 
list of this association the only means 
of determining whether one is a job- 
ber or a retailer? 

If you are going to make any dis- 
tinction between wholesaler and re- 
tailer, or jobber and retailer, then 
you should enlist to the membership 
of your association every concern con- 
ducting a business similar to your 
own and encourage them to join your 
organization. Not more than 50 per 
cent of the concerns in the United 
States claiming to be jobbers are af- 
filiated with this association. You 
weaken your own position in the in- 
dustry when you permit that condi- 
tion to prevail. 
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I should think it would be perfectly 
proper for this organization to ap- 
point an aggressive membership com- 
mittee to go out and seek as members 
every concern claiming to be a jobber 
and rendering the same service which 
you are rendering for the manufac- 
turer whose products you handle. I 
know that way you will strengthen 
your own position in the industry. 


ADVERTISING AND DEMAND CREATION 


To prove what I say about the dis- 
tinction between demand creation and 
demand supply, I have made an an- 
alysis of the channels of advertising 
used by the jobbers. One magazine 
which I analyzed only this morning, 
though covering probably more than 
100 manufacturers’ ads, shows one 
page of advertising by one jobber; 
one page by another member of this 
organization, advertising himself as a 
manufacturer’s agent; a half page by 
another large jobber; a half page by 
another jobber doing a local business, 
as compared to the other two adver- 
tisers, and a half page by still an- 
other. 

In the next magazine that I ana- 


lyzed fewer jobbers advertised than in 
the first, and in the third there were 
three jobbers advertising. 

I can’t find the channels of adver- 
tising of the jobber. Now what are 
you doing to create a demand? 


JOBBERS’ SALESMEN SHOULD 
CREATE BUSINESS 


Salesmen are not creators of busi- 
ness when they simply pass out into 
the field and offer to supply to a cus- 
tomer material which he has already 
concluded that he is going to buy. 
That is nothing more than diverting 
business from one channel to another. 
The jobber’s salesman to-day as a rule 
is nothing more or less than a service 
man attempting to point out that the 
purchaser can get a better service 
through one source than another. He 
is not a creator of business in the true 
sense of the word. 

When you undertake to advertise 
the product of a manufacturer and 
render the complete service of mar- 
keting the product—which means cre- 
ating a demand as well as supplying 
demand—then you are rendering the 
service of demand creation. 











Teach Dealer to Emphasize that «It Costs No 
More to Buy Standard Goods in 
the Small Shop” 


By JAMES J. SHEERAN 


for electrical contractors can be se- 

cured by winning the public’s con- 
fidence in a direct appeal to the eco- 
nomic instinct of the household buyer. 

Many people are price-shy of the 
smaller electrical dealer. It is the 
fear of being overcharged that sends 
the sceptical purchaser past the small 
store to deal in the big shops. To 
overcome this timidity the contractor 
should make his place attractive by 
exhibiting —- and demonstrating the 
use of—appliances which he knows to 
be dependable and through which he 
may enjoy the benefits of their na- 
tion-wide advertising. 


[ tor ect an effective sales help 


Whether it be for a gift or for use 
in his home the average buyer wants 
to feel he is buying “right” both on 
quality and price. 

To establish this purchasing con- 
fidence it is necessary that the con- 
tractor make his personality felt in 
the community by evidence of his en- 
terprise as shown in his store, his ad- 
vertising and in his follow up of pros- 
pects. 

He should continually emphasize the 
fact that IT COSTS NO MORE for stand- 
ard goods at his place than elsewhere, 
and in addition, by buying in a small 
shop, the purchaser has the benefit of 
expert advice. 


wy 4a 
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Helping the Contractor to Collect 


How a Jobber’s Salesman Proved to His Contractor-Cus- 
tomer That He Might Collect the Money Due Him and Yet 
Keep the Friendship of His Trade for Future Business 


FEW years ago I was traveling, 
Assn a jobbing house, 

nd calling upon contractors. In 
one city of 20,000 I had as a customer 
a contractor who was doing quite an 
extensive business. 

I had personally assisted him in 
starting his business, and had sold 
him his initial order. From time to 
time his business increased beyond his 
expectations, and, being 
a very enterprising fel- 
low, and ambitious, he 
went out on the work 
and worked as hard, and 
possibly harder, than 
any of the men whom he 
had in his employ. 

His accounts gradually 
became overdue and in 
bad shape, owing to his 
laxity of collecting. One 
day he lost his book- 
keeper, and replaced her 
with a young woman 


By J. E. ESTES 





such an action when he was doing 
such a good business, and he had on 
his books accounts that would more 
than doubly pay all his obligations. 

I asked him why he did not collect 
the accounts and pay his bills, and he 
replied in the way that a man in his 
position is apt to reply, namely: that 





The next day, with him, I called 
upon his largest debtor. Previous to 
calling upon him he warned me to be 
very careful of what I said, as the 
man we were to call upon was his best 
customer, and incidentally owed him 
the largest amount of money, and if 
I were not careful it would result in 
him not receiving any more work from 
his organization. 

We called as planned, 
and I was _ introduced 
to the manager 
and stated to him that 
the young man was in 
financial difficulty and 
would like a check cover- 
ing his account, so that 
he might pay a portion 
of his obligation. The 
manager replied: “This 
is a matter which should 
have had my attention 
before, but I have been 
so extremely busy that I 


who was only slightly The next day, with the contractor, I called on his “best customer,” who could not get around to 
“us - incidentally owed him the largest amount of money. “_ P 
familiar with bookkeep- “Is this matter so important you must have a check right away?” asked it; but I will attend to 


ing. His settlements ‘© manager. 


were unsatisfactory to 
the firm which I repre- 


“It is of more importance to this young man here than it is to me,” I 
replied, ‘for it means that he has either got to pay this bill or I shall feel 
obliged to close him up.” 


it in a very few days.” 
I told him it was neces- 
sary for him to attend to - 





sented, and they were 
constantly writing to him for a check. 

He would from time to time send 
a portion of the amount due—his ac- 
counts were never settled in full— 
and his business was very unsatisfac- 
tory to our credit manager. The credit 
manager lost all patience after having 
written him repeatedly, and I was in- 
structed to call upon him and demand 
a complete payment of his accounts, 
otherwise I was to put a keeper in his 
store. 

I disliked very much to do this, from 
the fact that I had known the man 
from the start, knew that he was do- 
ing a good and profitable business, and 
was sure that I knew his failing and 
that he was just “a poor collector.” I 
visited him, and told him that I had 
instructions to close him up. He was 
very much surprised, and could not 
understand why my firm should take 


he had been so busy that he had not 
sent his bills out, and that he did not 
want to dun a good customer. I told 
him it was necessary for me to pro- 
ceed as I had been instructed, and 
unless he could make a substantial pay- 
ment on his account I would be obliged 
to close him up. When he realized 
that I was serious in what I said he 
became much worried, and we agreed 
to meet at his office at 6 o’clock that 
night and go over his accounts. 

I took his books and went over them 
thoroughly and straightened them out 
as best I could, and I found that his 
assets, which were undoubtedly go6od, 
amounted to over $4,500, and his total 
liabilities were less than $2,250; and, 
as is always the case, the accounts 
that were of the longest duration were 
represented by the people in the city 
who were best able to pay them. 


it right away. He looked 
at me rather surprised, and said: “Is 
this so great a matter that you must 
have a check right away?” I said: 
“It is of more importance to this 
young man than it is to me, for it 
means that he has either got to pay 
this bill or I shall feel obliged to close 
him up.” The manager replied: “This 
is rather an unusual proceeding, but 
I will make out a check for you at 
once.” He made out the check and 
we left. 

On the way to the next call the 
young man remarked to me that he 
would never receive any more work 
from that quarter, as I had spoiled all 
chance of him ever getting any more 
work there. I told him it was better 
so, as I did not think he was in a posi- 
tion to loan that corporation money 
for three months, and that was what 
it meant. 
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We made several other calls of a 
similar nature, and succeeded in col- 
lecting very nearly $3,000, so that the 
young man was able to pay my firm 
and also some other accounts that were 
pressing, and still have a comfortable 
balance over. 

On our return to his office, almost 
the first words that the young woman 
there said to him was that Mr. Brown, 
the manager of the corporation we 
had called upon, had telephoned that 
he had another house all ready for him 
to wire, and for him to get up there 
and get to work at it as soon as pos- 
sible. 


It was some satisfaction to me to 
hear this, as the young man was fear- 
ful that he would never receive any 
more work from that customer. 

It taught this contractor a lesson 
that it is just as essential to collect 
money as it is to secure contracts, 
and that the wealthiest customers were 
often the slowest to pay unless they 
were constantly reminded of their ob- 
ligation. 

I have found in my experience in 
calling upon electrical contractors that 
this is a serious failing with a great 
many of them. And when they com- 
plain to me of this condition I ask 
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them frankly if they have funds 
enough to loan money to people who 
have more than they at no interest, 
and point out that this is what it prac- 
tically amounts to when a contractor 
allows his customer to let his account 
run for three and four months. In 
many cases this comes as a surprise 
to some contractors; they have never 
looked at it in exactly that light be- 
fore. 

The above is an actual experience, 
and I could relate many more like it. 
My object in telling this story is the 
hope that it may be read by some con- 
tractor who is in a similar position. 





Adjusting the Wages of Labor 


«Adjust Wages Periodically on Basis of Index Numbers Showing Increase in Cost 
of Living” Is Proposal of L. K. Comstock Before Conference Club 


ization of the large electrical 

contractors doing an interstate 
business, met at Asheville, N. C., on 
Jan. 17 to 19. The feature of the 
program was an epochal paper on a 
plan for the automatic adjustment of 
the wages of labor by L. K. Com- 
stock of L. K. Comstock & Company, 
New York. 

Mr. Comstock proposed the periodic 
adjustment of wages on the basis of 
the “index numbers” compiled by vari- 
ous authorities showing the rise in 
the prices of commodities that make 
up the cost of living. Mr. Comstock 
presented curves illustrating the close 
agreement of the index numbers, cov- 
ering the last eighteen years, various- 
ly and separately compiled by Brad- 
street, Dun, Gibson and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Assuming that three-quarters of the 
wage earner’s outlay for the necessi- 
ties of food, clothing and shelter fol- 
lows the trend of these index num- 
bers, Mr. Comstock suggested that if, 
for example, the accepted index num- 
ber for April 1, 1917, was 190 and it 
rose to 220 by Oct. 1, 1917, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent, a corresponding 
increase should be granted on three- 
quarters of a given worker’s wage. 

Thus an electrical worker receiving 
$5.20 a day April 1, 1917, would be 
entitled to an increase of 15 per cent 
on three-quarters of $5.20 ($3.90), or 
a cash increase of 50 cents a day, 
making his readjusted wage as of Oct. 


ihe Conference Club, the organ- 


1, 1917, $5.80 a day. Such adjustment 
would preserve his relative earnings 
unchanged, compared with the rising 
cost of living. 

Such a plan of adjusting wages has 
the merit of immediate practicability, 
declared Mr. Comstock. For years the 
United States Department of Labor 


tween employer and mechanic, in the 
knowledge that their larger interests 
are identical. Mr. Van Cleef declared 
that much of the destructive “cheap” 
competition suffered by the reputable 
contractor would be avoided if electri- 
cal unions recognized that their best 
interests are served when electrical 
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has compiled and published an index 
number which would serve every pur- 
pose, while having the stamp of au- 
thority. The plan might be started by 
arbitrarily accepting wages now pre- 
vailing in each locality as the local 
base rate. 

E. E. Van Cleef of L. K. Comstock 
& Company, Chicago, read a paper on 
“Co-operation with Labor.” 

He urged franker confidence be- 


labor is secured through the electrical 
contractor. He urged further that the 
unions aid in correcting the situation 
by opening their doors to non-union 
workers who apply for membership 
in the organization. 

L. K. Comstock was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Conference Club, W. C. 
Peet was re-elected treasurer, and 
Sullivan W. Jones was appointed sec- 
retary. 
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The Salesman and His Car 


Some Salesmen Still Ride Those Cars with Sixty 
Seats, Others Have Roadsters—This Article Tells 
Why Those Who Have Automobiles Sell More Goods 


ORE business is what the Boss 
M wants. 

More business is what every 
salesman wants, whether he works for 
a jobber, a dealer or a central station. 

The only big point on which the boss 
and the salesman get together is on 


methods of getting that business. 
That’s the reason why 


By L. C. SPAKE 





same as those of his boss—To increase 
business. But the salesman has a con- 
vincing way of stating his own case. 
The following letter from R. A. 
(“Cy”) Smith of the Western Elec- 


ly scattered inquiries are also easily 
followed. 

“Moreover, the average jobber’s 
salesman has a heavy load to carry in 
his catalog and other necessary books 
and information that he must always 
have at hand for ready reference. In 
trying to carry all these necessary 
items his physical 





the salesman and his 
boss discuss the advan- 
tages of covering terri- 
tories in automobiles. 
Equipping the salesman 
with a car is a method 
of getting business. And 
it is a mighty good 
method. 

Take the salesman of 
the jobber, for instance. 
Equip him with a car 
and under favorable con- 
ditions evidence seems 
to show that he will 
double his sales. There 
is no question about it. 
Proof can be had from 








strength is taxed so that 
by 10 a. m. and again by 
3.30 p. m. he feels more 
like going home to rest 
than he does like inter- 
viewing prospective cus- 
tomers. With competi- 
tion as it is to-day, a 
salesman needs to con- 
serve all his energy for 
his selling arguments. 
An automobile accom- 
plishes this conserva- 
tion. 
“Quite often it is 
necessary to carry a 
sample. The salesman 








any jobber who has given the plan a 
fair trial. Just by way of testimony, 
read the following paragraph of a 
letter from the Julius Andrae & Sons 
Company of Milwaukee: 

“Not all of our salesmen use auto- 

mobiles, but we assure you that the 
only reason they do not is because 
their territories are such that driving 
a car is absolutely impossible. . 
In an attempt to classify our opinions 
on why we want salesmen to use cars 
we find in each instance that we al- 
ways get back to the same answer— 
‘Business Increase.’ ”’ 


LIVE JOBBERS ENCOURAGE SALESMEN 
TO DRIVE CARS 


So you see the live jobber wants his 
salesmen to have cars. 

And does the salesman want a car? 
Oh, Boy! Does he? You might as 
well ask “Does Tommy Atkins hate 
the Kaiser?” The answer is “He does, 
for good reasons.” 

The reasons why the jobber’s sales- 
man wants a car are basically the 


tric Company at Detroit gives a sum- 
mary of some of the advantages he 
sees in an automobile after using one 
for the company for several months. 
Mr. Smith writes: 

“Every jobber’s salesman has more 
territory than he can cover with jus- 
tice to his house and his customers. 
An automobile enables him to get 
over the territory more quickly and 
hence to call on his trade at more fre- 
quent intervals. 

“To-day competition is keen in the 
electrical jobbing business. Other 
things being equal, it is the man who 
is first on the job that gets the or- 
der. Consequently, it is of great im- 
portance to follow inquiries quickly 
and closely. An automobile helps in 
this, for the salesman can jump quick- 
ly from one section of his territory to 
another without the loss of time that 
follows trying to make the jump on a 
street car. If the salesman is trying 
to follow an established route he can 
clean uv inquiries and get back on to 
his route with the least delay. Wide- 


depending on the street 
ears for transportation is  handi- 
capped, for in that case he must 
leave behind some of his other lug- 
gage, or leave the impression that he 
is trying to boycott the express com- 
panies. True, he can have the sam- 
ples shipped or mailed ahead of him, 
but that entails delay and means that 
an investment is tied up in samples 
that should be in the warehouse. An 
automobile alleviates this situation, 
for the salesman can carry most of 
his samples with him constantly. 

“An automobile helps a salesman to 
maintain a better personal appear- 
ance, for it keeps him out of the rain 
and storm and obviates the necessity 
of a fresh collar twice a day when the 
thermometer registers 105 in the 
shade and no shade. 


THE PRESTIGE OF THE MAN WITH 
A MACHINE 


“And then there is the prestige of 
driving an automobile. The average 
business man feels that when a sales- 
man drives up to his place of business 
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in an automobile the jobber has sent 
a man of some responsibility to look 
after his needs. He immediately 
places confidence in the salesman and 
that is half the battle. He feels that 
if the salesman gets salary enough to 
own and operate an automobile, he 
must necessarily be a man of some in- 
dustry and merit. 

“An automobile aids in being on 
time for engagements and that is a 
very essential consideration when 
business is at stake. 

“All I have said above applies to 
the city salesman particularly. For 
the country salesman it may be said 
that it enables him to stop at smail 
towns to get high profit business oth- 
erwise impossible to reach on account 
of train schedules. It also makes his 
working hours easier, for he does nct 
have to get up in the middle of the 
night to make a train. 

“These are some of the advantages 
of an automobile as I see them from 
personal experience. I have outlined 
them roughly without having given 
much thought as to their relative 
order of importance.” 


SoME MorRE ADVANTAGES 


In calling on electrical contractors 
especially a car helps the salesman be- 
cause a contractor is habitually ‘Not 
in.” The very nature of his business 
is such that he must be out on the 
job. To reach that contractor and 
get his business is a problem, unless 
the salesman is provided with four- 
cylinder transportation. That a sales- 
man with a car actually does see 
these customers and actually does 
make more calls than his less fortu- 
nate brethren is conclusively proved 
by the sales records. 

One Chicago jobbing house took 
the records of calls made by two of 
its hustlers who go it afoot. They 
averaged ninety calls and 120 calls per 
week respectively. The average rec- 
ord of two other equally energetic 
men of the same house who drive cars 
and who have about the same sort of 
territories were 157 calls and 164 
calls respectively. The B-R Electric 
Company of Kansas City has found 
that salesmen covering outlying indus- 
trial territory have been able to in- 
crease their number of calls per day 
more than 50 per cent by the use of 
automobiles. 

Moreover, an automobile helps the 
salesman’s spirit. When he owns a 
car he is always in action, which is 
an advantage. The man who rides 


crowded street cars or cramps his legs 
in a train gets a touch of that tired 
feeling that is absolutely foreign to 
the experience of a wide-awake auto- 
mobile driver. 


REACHING AUTOMOBILE AND ELEC- 
TRICAL SUPPLY TRADE 


Of course the car driver occasion- 
ally has his troubles. Blow-outs will 
happen! But even that little difficulty 
is overcome by some salesmen of the 
Electric Appliance Company. They 
call on the automobile trade and the 
electrical trade. When they get into 
a town, if it is one in which they will 
stay overnight, they spend the after- 
noon calling on the garages regardless 
of dirty clothes. An automobile man 
understands soiled clothes and re- 
spects them if their owner drives a 
car. 

When this trade has been handled 
the salesman goes to his hotel, 
washes up, changes clothes and goes 
out in a clean “front” to see his elec- 
trical customers. These salesmen thus 
have all of the time-saving advantages 
of the automobile and at the same 
time maintain their appearance be- 
fore customers with whom it is neces- 
sary. 

The practice of carrying samples, 
which is made easy by automobiles, is 
one that deserves emphasis. It al- 
lows the salesman to use the principle 
of demonstration in his work. That 
advantage alone, salesmen agree, is 
great enough to outweigh any disad- 
vantage there might be in the use of 
a car. 


WHO SHALL FOOT THE AUTOMOBILE 
EXPENSE? 


Of course, when a salesman uses a 
car in business, someone must pay the 
bills. The ideas on how this should 
be handled are as varied and various 
as are the firms concerned. In the 
salesman’s mind some firms are gen- 
erous and some are not. The methods 
of arriving at the sum the house will 
pay the salesman for using a car 
usually hinge, however, on the meth- 
ods of fixing the salesman’s salary. 
Some houses pay straight salaries. 
Others pay on a salary plus bonus 
plan. 

When a man is in sales work on a 
straight salary proposition he usual- 
ly hesitates to accept the responsibil- 
ity of using a car in business unless 
the firm will pay all of the expense in- 
curred. He argues that he has noth- 
ing directly to gain by using a car, 


since his salary is the same whether 
he sells $200 worth of goods a day or 
$400 worth. But the man who works 
on the salary-plus-bonus plan stands 
to make a direct gain by increasing 
his sales. For that reason he will 
sometimes willingly assume part of 
the expense of operating a car. 

Among the well-defined plans which 
are in operation one used by a Chicago 
jobber appears quite fair. This job- 
ber pays each salesman who uses a 
car $10 a month plus all ordinary op- 
eration and upkeep expense. This 
plan, like most commercial automobile 
plans, is based on Ford ear costs. The 
first cost of the car to the salesman is 
around $360. Barring unusual mis- 
haps, it should last three years and 
should be in use eight months of the 
year. 

At $10 a month this gives the 
salesman owner $240 to apply against 
interest and depreciation. Moreover, 
the chances are at the end of the three 
years he can sell what is left of his 
car for more than $120—the difference 
between the $360 it cost and the $240 
he got back. Under this plan the 
salesman’s bills for tires and like 
items bought in the company’s auto- 
mobile accessory department are can- 
celled. His bills for the oil and gaso- 
line purchased are handled as expense 
account items. 

Another firm which has made a 
rather cursory study of its salesmen’s 
automobile expense believes that it 
should pay city salesmen an automo- 
bile allowance of $1.50 a day and 
country salesmen $2.50 a day, when 
they use automobiles in the company’s 
business. Others have figured out 
their costs on a mileage basis, but data 
so arranged vary widely on account of 
the different items included by some 
and excluded by others. 


THE ANSWER 


So finally the whole question admits 
of a simple answer. The automobile 
will help the salesman save time and 
sell more goods. It will also increase 
his expenses. What the increase in 
sales will be, and what the increase in 
expense will be, depend on the man 
and on the territory he must cover. 
Basing their reasoning on these facts, 
sales managers who have studied the 
problem believe the answer is: “Give 
the men cars and arrange a system of 
paying them for the use of cars in 
such a manner that the system will be 
a spur to constantly greater efforts 
to land the orders.” 
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THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 







«Tell Me Only About the Sales 
You Lost,” Says Manager 


“IT don’t want any of you men to 
come to me and tell me all about the 
big sales you have made,” says one 
jobbers’ sales manager in talking 
things over with his men. “You are 
supposed to make sales; that’s what 
you are hired for. Don’t tell me about 
them; I’m not interested, and I’ll see 
them anyhow in the monthly report. 

“But come in any time you want to 
and tell me all about the sales you have 
lost, and let’s talk things over. Maybe 
I can help you or suggest another way 
of going after the business that will 
land the sale after all. That’s worth 
talking about, especially if we can find 
out how to land the business. 

“But the sales you have made don’t 
interest me. The sales you lost do.” 





How to Keep Copies of Letters 
to the House 


A salesman who believes in pains- 
taking attention to details in his re- 
porting to his house has found a good 
way to keep carbons of his letters. 
He has a pad made up of alternate 
sheets of one sheet of the firm’s let- 
terhead and one sheet of plain paper. 
The letterhead is perforated for de- 
‘taching from the pad and the plain 
paper is not. By using carbon paper 
under the letterhead when he writes 
the salesman retains in his pad a se- 
curely attached copy of each letter. 
This serves to keep all correspon- 
dence together, and makes past cor- 
respondence easy to locate. 





Holding a Customer’s 
Attention 


Every salesman knows what it is to 
be putting forth his best efforts to in- 
terest his prospect in certain goods 
only to have that prospect’s attention 
wander and his gaze turn. to the win- 
dow or to his clerks or customers. 
That is the moment when a chance is 
lost or gained. 


Ideas Other Men Have Used 
to Help Them Sell 


If you have nothing else to offer but 
what you are showing and discussing 
when the buyer’s mind begins to wan- 
der, then it calls for instant and em- 
phatic initiative on your part. You 
must give him something interesting 
to him and important in its bearing 
on his interests and you must do it 
right away or give up. If you haven’t 
anything up your sleeve, you are not a 
resourceful salesman and you will not 
succeed with difficult prospects. 

If you have anything else to offer, 
that is the time to offer it and bring 
back the wandering interest of your 
customer. There is no sale to be made 
to the man whose attention you are 
not keeping, and it requires high-ten- 
sion brain work on your own part to 
hold attention when there is a ten- 
dency for it to drift off to other things. 
You cannot let up on your own inter- 
est and exnect the buyer to keep his 
own interest alive. 





Featuring Special Lines on 
the Advance Cards 


One Western jobbing house makes 
a point of featuring some particular 
line of timely interest on each set of 
advance cards sent out to notify the 
trade of the coming of its salesmen. 
Thus the cards being sent out during 
February call particular attention to 
fans—“Our Mr. Smith will call upon 
you about Feb. 15 to discuss with you 
your requirements in the line of fans 
for the coming season.” 

Such a notice sets the customer to 
thinking about his needs so that he is 
ready to state his requirements when 
the salesman appears. It also gives 
the salesman a definite purpose to 
“talk up to” at the time of each visit. 

The subjects mentioned on the ad- 
vance cards are arranged by groups, 
so that during the year every: kind of 
commodity is given one or more 
drives. The drive on fans, for exam- 
ple, comes in February, as already 
noted. On pocket flashlights there are 
both spring and fall drives—one in 
April when campers are fitting out, 
and the other in October when the 
darkening days make flashlights once 
more in demand. 





Form of Salesman’s Report for 


Record of Retailer Customers 





Date......... — 1917, 
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~—“Controlied or Owned by at Uimanasann iui Location Pur. Agent 
~~Principal Business ~~ Buys principally from 

If Gastomer's principal business is not electrical, to what extent is he interested in electrical appliances? 
Explain fully. Sie AE espa: sachin 
Name title and duties of all officials and assistants in above city to whom we should show attention. 
Explain duties in connection with orders and requisitions very carefully. 

NAME. TITLE | Review of Prin. Duties 











Do they operate in any adjacent town?................ Name them. _ 
What equipment have they for securing and handling business? 
(a) Number of people employed... (b) Is store well located? a 
(c) Is store large or small? ..... sorceseeee Well arranged ? s-o-Attractively maintained? 
(d) Good show windows?..... ae Well dressed ? .........ce--sr- . 
(e) Autos, motorcycles, etc., used in soliciting business? . 
(£) Use newspaper advertising? Me HMS 
(g) Relations with Central Station?... 
? 











_.. Agurenive?.... 
e well and do good work? eae sie 
(i) Ability to handle collections, finances, etc? 





4 tember of any Associations? 





Active or Inactive? 


Do you eall regularly, and how often?....-----sme nn 
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Give amount of electrical stock carried $. Other stock $. 
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The form of commercial report shown is being supplied by several New York jobbing 
houses for their salesmen to fill in with the required information concerning the customer or 


prospective buyer. 
customer and asks that he fill it in himself. 


Where possible, the salesman preferably turns the sheet over to the 
In this way the answers to the questions, espe- 


cially if unsatisfactory, are impressed on the customer as he writes them down, particular 
attention being paid to such points as “Good show windows?” “Well-dressed?” “Use newspaper 
advertising?” “Relations with central station?’ “Member of any dealer-contractor association ?’’ 


etc. 


The reverse of the sheet, reproduced at the right, carries spaces for setting down the 


estimated value of electrical stock carried, and also itemizes information concerning the 


contractor’s principal lines, 


including data on contracts in force, 


date of expiration of 


contracts and estimated annual business in each line. 
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Every Customer’s Fad 


Every man has a fad or a topic of 
special interest and such a man is the 
more easily approached from that 
angle, if the use of it is not too openly 
a scheming one. 

A little list of customers and their 
fads is a valuable pocket companion to 
the salesman on the road. He cannot 
hope to remember such data without 
the help of a memorandum, but with 
the book in his pocket he approaches 
each customer with that man’s fad 
in mind, and it is a simple thing to 
remember to jot down opposite any 
man’s name on the list anything of in- 
terest that comes up at any time and 
that would be worth repeating to the 
customer. 

If you have a customer who is in- 
terested in amateur photography, an 
item about something along that line 
may be clipped from a paper and saved 
to give him. Some clever snapshot 
may be picked up or a copy of a mag- 
azine devoted to amateur photography 
may be snatched from the newsstand 
en route. He may have a camera he 
wants to sell and you may find him 
a customer by mentioning that camera, 
or even by inserting a want ad in the 
city paper in your home city. 

In connection with the customer’s 
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fad there are always little things the 
salesman may do to show his personal 
interest in the customer, and if that 
salesman really feels enough friend- 
ship for the man to do these things 
because of that friendship primarily 
and for business purposes incidentally, 
all the better for friendship and for 
business too. It is by interesting our- 
selves in others’ interests that we gain 
entrance into their lives. 





Do You Make Use of Your 


Time on the Train? 


By F. S. ACKLEY 


If I were a jobber’s salesman | 
would spend the time I had to put in 
on trains in studying books and maga- 
zine articles on merchandising meth- 
ods. I would learn the retail selling 
game and be in a position to advise 
my dealer customers on their store 
arrangement, window display, selling 
methods and bookkeeping systems. 

I would thus render a service which 
would not only help me establish cor- 
dial relations with my customers but 
which would eventually increase my 
sales by increasing theirs. Also, the 
knowledge thus gained would be a 
valuable asset to me personally. 





Are You Making Use Of 


Electrical Merchandising’s 


Cheek List and Inventory 
To Help You Sell? 


In This Issue See Pages 78 and 79 of Rear Advertising Section 








These lists are being used 


9 


for their customers. 





So much interest has been taken in the inventory lists printed in the 
December number of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING that they are being 
regularly reprinted in the rear advertising section of each issue. 


1. By electrical merchants and contractors as_ stock 
lists and inventory guides. 

2. By jobbers as a basis for determining average in- 
vestments in different lines. 

3. By the salesmen of jobbers to help them select lines 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has been collecting and has available 
considerable merchandising information showing average stocks carried, 
“turnover” and costs of doing business. 
service of any reader who wishes to ask specific questions concerning 
lines to carry, names of manufacturers of products, nearest jobber 
handling lines, and general merchandising information on goods. 

Address ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 


Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, 


This information is at the 


New York City. 








To Help Lay Low the 
Small Order 


Some jobbers in the Middle West 
are using a direct-by-mail campaign to 
educate contractors and other cus- 
tomers to the advantages that accrue 
from ordering in larger quantities and 





Confidential Information 


The big electrical jobbers have been making a very careful 
study of their orders and find that 55 per cent of their orders are 
for less than $10.00. 


The average amount of all orders is $28.59. 
The average cost of handling all orders, per order, is $3.38. 


The average cost of handling orders for less than $10.00 is $3.93 
per order. 


The cost of handling return shipments is 30 per cent of their 
value. 


Our good friends can do much to help us hold down our expense 
in these days when we are paying twice as much for all kinds of 
packing materials, cartage, labor, etc., by sending us as large an 
order as possible and eliminate the return of all merchandise possible. 


We realize you are bound to order merchandise at times which 
is an error on your part, and we give you this data that you may 
know when we charge 10 per cent service charge on return ship- 
ment, we are absorbing the big end of the expense. 


We also want to impress upon you the fact that we are short 
of salesmen these days and will appreciate your sending us your 
orders by mail. We do not have any high-salaried officials or high 
rents to pay, is the reason we can name you the price we do on high- 
grade merchandise, and ship the same day we receive the order. 


Yours respectfully, 
DOWNING ELECTRICAL CO. 











A Western jobber sent this letter to his 
trade in a campaign to reduce the average 
cost of handling orders 





to the tieeessity of making a service 
charge on return shipments. As _ in- 
dicating the character of these cam- 
paigns the accompanying letter re- 
cently sent to the trade by the Down- 
ing Electrical Company of Des Moines 
is interesting. H. C. Downing of the 
company reports that the circular has 
had the desired effect in stimulating 
large mail orders. 


It Isn’t Your Firm 
——It’s You 


If you want to work for the kind of a firm 
Like the kind of a firm you like, 

You needn’t slip your clothes in a grip 
And start on a long, long hike. 

You'll only find what you left behind, 
For there’s nothing that’s really new, 

It’s a knock at yourself when you knock 

your firm; 

It isn’t your firm—it’s you. 


Good firms are not made by men afraid 
Lest somebody else gets ahead, 

When everyone works and nobody shirks, 
You can raise a firm from the dead; 
And if while you make your personal 

stake 
Your neighbor can make one, too, 
Your firm will be what you want to see, 
It isn’t your firm—it’s you: 
—Comstock Electrifier. 
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Red Sticker to Speed Up 
Collections 


The credit and collection depart- 
ments of manufacturing companies, 
central stations, jobbers and con- 
tractor-dealers are rising in impor- 
tance as the war goes on because 
conservation of capital is becoming 
a habit. The man who takes ninety 
days’ time to meet his obligations 
when the nation is at war is begin- 





HESE ARE DAYS 


when dollars must be worked overtime, therefore, all | 
of us can assist wonderfully through the prompt discharge of our | 
matured obligations. May we have your co-operation to this | 
end on the enclosed account even to the extent of some special | 
effort if necessary? 

Our sincere appreciation is extended in advance. 

Very truly yours, 

FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 


i 
| 





Nov. 1, 1917. 














This sticker, printed in red ink, tells its own 
story to the man who has let his account 
run beyond the time limit 





ning to be regarded as more than a 
parasite on the industry. He is re- 
garded as an obstacle in the way of 
the big, broad movement to conserve 
capital. 

One of the little stunts worked 
out by the French Battery & Carbon 
Company of Madison, Wis., to speed 
up collections and keep capital turn- 
ing over rapidly is shown herewith. 
It consists of a 2-in. by 4-in. mes- 
sage printed in red ink. It merely 
calls attention to the fact that these 
are days when dollars must be 
worked overtime. Nevertheless, it is 
said to be very effective. Moreover, 
the idea is popular among the cus- 
tomers of the company, since it was 
one of the company’s customers who 
called the idea to the attention of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 





He Taught the Clerks 


One salesman who was particularly 
well informed regarding electrical 
supply lines has made a practice of 
helping his customers to teach their 
clerks about the goods. His plan has 
been to ask the dealer whether his 
clerks seemed to understand everything 
about the use of the lines they were 
selling, how they were to be used, 
when and where, together with their 
possibilities. As a rule the dealer 
admitted freely that he wished the 
boys knew more about the goods, and, 
more than that, he would like to have 
them taught. 

The salesman then offered, if the 


dealer would get the clerks together 
during his stay, to talk to them about 
electrical goods. The offer was usuai- 
ly accepted with alacrity. The sales- 
man had several talks on the subject 
all worked up, the first one being quite 
rudimentary and the others grading 
along into a more complicated knowl- 
edge of the line and field. 

He gave the simplest talk first and 
on another trip gave the next, and so 
on. In this way, he provided his hear- 
ers with the important elements of 
knowledge about the working of the 
things they sold. He put them in a 
position to answer customers’ in- 
quiries intelligently, and he made it 
possible for them to show customers 
how to make a great deal more use 
of electricity. 

It is needless to say that these talks 
interested the clerks in the salesman’s 
line, since he naturally used his own 
goods. to illustrate. And it would be 
a hard-hearted dealer who could see 
his sales grow and his profits increase 
as a result of this service and not re- 
ciprocate with better orders to the 
man helping him. 
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Set a «+ Bogy ” on Every 
Customer 


Few men realize how performance is 
helped by the setting of a mark to aim 
at. Every baseball pitcher knows that 
he can throw a ball farther when a 
mark has been placed by which he can 
measure his throw. 

The same principle underlies the 
setting of a bogy on each customer’s 
account for the year. Such a bogy 
gives a definite volume which the sales- 
man is encouraged to reach out for. 
One sales manager makes a point once 
a year, of going over each customer’s 
purchases in company with the sales- 
man handling his account, and to- 
gether they set the bogy for that cus- 
tomer’s business during the following 
twelve months’ performance. In fix- 
ing this mark care is taken not to 
make it unobtainable, but to keep it 
well within reason. As an average, 
customers increase their purchases 
about 20 per cent per year under nor- 
mal conditions, and this figure is used 
as a guide in fixing the next vear’s 
bogy level. 











As a 


result of the recent coal shortage in 


the Eastern States, Dr. Garfield, Federai 


Fuel Administrator, has ordered that no coal be burned for heating stores or buildings or 
for supplying light, power or elevator service on Mondays, up to and including March 25. 


The Fuel Administrator’s order was preceded by a critical coal 
cities, and the picture shows a sample of conditions durng the New York shortage that 
brought about Dr. Garfield’s summary action. Coal to heat the building where thir electric 
store is located was for several days unobtainable. Clerks tried to keep going by bundling 
up in overcoats and stenographers and cashiers wore their furs indoors, but at best business 
was transacted with difficulty. 

The Fuel Administration’s order relates only to the burning of fuel and does not prohibit 
the transaction of business on Mondays, but most merchants, including electrical dealers, 
have construed the spirit of the order as being against carrying on regular trade and have 
remained closed. 


shortage in certain 
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Accidentally (?) Leaving a 
Book Behind 


A salesman for a certain expensive 
line of goods had a way of getting be- 
hind the defense of merchants who 
would not listen to him, and it was 
this: 

He bought a supply of copies of a 
clever business book, one written 
about retail stores by an old store- 
keeper. He carried a few copies of 
this book with him wherever he went 
and when he found a merchant who 
could not or who would not see him, 
after waiting a little while in the 
store, he would go out, leaving, by ac- 
cident (?), a copy of this book where 
it would not be noticed until he was 
beyond recall. 

The next time he came around he 
inevitably found that the book had at- 
tracted the attention of almost the 
whole force and was on the merchant’s 
desk. As soon as he came in and was 
recognized, some one would call his 
attention to the fact that he had for- 
gotten his book, and this would lead 
to a discussion of its merits, in which 
the proprietor always became inter- 
ested. 

The book served as an entering 
wedge that enabled him to get to the 
store people and talk with them about 
business. 





Finding the Contractor « In” 
by Appointment 


A salesman who handles a specialty 
line used by contractors at first en- 
countered great difficulty in finding 
his contractor customers “in” when he 
called. Often he would make four or 
five trips to a contractor’s office or 
‘shop, each time finding that his man 
was “out on a job somewhere,” and 
that the time of his return was un- 
certain. As this went on, it some- 
times happened that the salesman 
could “see” only two or three contrac- 
tors of the ten or twelve he called 
on during the day. 

Passing the telephone girl in the 
hotel, one morning, an idea struck 
him! Why not have the girl call up 
each contractor in town and make an 
appointment for him to call? The girl 
had leisure, and could call until she 
found the man in, while the fact that 
a young women’s voice called up and 
med? an appointment lent distinction 
to the visit of the salesman later in 





the day. Accordingly the salesman 
listed off the men he wanted to see, 
and gave the list, with a box of candy, 
to the telephone girl. Then, while the 
salesman made a couple of calls, the 
girl telephoned to the rest, and re- 
turned the sheet, with the hour of the 
appointment written after each name. 

Nowadays, that salesman “finds his 
man in” for every call he makes, and, 
at slight expense for phone messages, 
has trebled his selling power. 





Shaking Hands 


Some salesmen shakes hands too 
much. They practically compel cus- 
tomers to shake hands with them, 
whether they want to do it or not. It 
is a pretty good plan to take note, 
when you shake hands with a man on 
walking into his store, as to whether 
he seems to be glad to come half way 
on the hand shake. 

Of course, a good deal is going to 
depend on the way you shake hands. 
If your hand shake is a mere sticking 
out of a paw for the other fellow to 
waggle it up and down, you can’t ex- 
pect him to enjoy it. He will dodge 
that part of your greeting the next 
time. 

First, learn how to shake hands. 
Learn the happy medium between the 
college freshman wrench and the life- 
less flop. Shake hands quickly, firm- 
ly, as if you meant it. Shake hands 
as you know or imagine a man like 
Theodore Roosevelt would do it—with 
a hearty grip and a look in the eyes, 
not with a limp wiggle and a glance 
at the other fellow’s necktie. 

Learn when to shake hands. Don’t 
crowd an unwilling dealer into tak- 
ing your hand if he isn’t the hand- 
shaking type. Don’t hold out your 
hand and keep it there until he is 
shamed into grabbing it. Shake hands 
as: if it were the natural thing for 
you both todo. Don’t make it a forced 
action. If you shake hands when you 
arrive, if you spend only five min- 
utes, or ten, with a man, you are not 
under obligations to shake again when 
you go. If the man is a stranger at 
first, it is probably better to wait and 
offer him your hand when you go. 

Shaking hands is a good thing; it is 
the making of a better feeling between 
a salesman and his customer—or if it 
is forced at the wrong time, it may 
make the customer dislike the sales- 
man once and for all. 


A Record of Contract 
Expirations 


The jobber and contractor always 
have contracts expiring at various in- 
tervals, and one of the standard diffi- 
culties has been to keep a record of 
these expirations so that renewals can 
be made promptly from time to time. 
One solution of this problem is the 
use of a separate record file of con- 
tracts, with the expiration dates de- 
noted by tabs corresponding to the 
month when the contracts run out. 
Metal clips attached to the numbered 
divisions on the tops of the cards in- 
dicate by their positions the com- 
modity covered by the contract. With 
such a filing system contracts expir- 
ing can be picked out at a glance by 
looking along the row denoting the 
month, while contracts relating to any 
group of commodities, such as lamps, 
batteries, tape, etc., can also be lifted 
out and examined quickly whenever 
that becomes necessary. 





Salesmen Helped the Trade 
During Rush Seasons 


Three days before each Christmas 
one California jobber calls his sales- 
men in off the road and assigns each 
to some customer with a retail store 
for the three last days of Christmas 
shopping period. The salesmen are 
instructed to help about the shop in 
any way they can, wait on customers, 
instruct the store clerks in sales meth- 
ods and deportment, explain the elec- 
trical devices they are selling and 
generally to make themselves useful 
during the Christmas rush. 

As there is usually little selling to 
be done on the road during the three 
days just before Christmas, little or 
no productive time is lost by the men. 
They benefit, however, from their 
store experience, and from their first- 
hand contact with the buying public. 
The dealer benefits from the extra 
sales help and from the suggestions 
concerning greater efficiency in his 
store operation, elimination of minor 
leaks, etc., which the visiting sales- 
man usually has to offer after a few 
days in the store. The jobber who de- 
vised this plan has earned thereby the 
hearty appreciation of his trade and 
has also secured for his men a closer 
intimacy with their customers’ and 
their methods, leading often to credit 
information of much value. 
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Stage «+ Sales ” on New 
Appliances 


One way to keep the sales crew up 
to the minute on the new lines and 
appliances handled by the company is 
the staging of occasional “sales” be- 
fore a meeting of the men. A spe- 
cialist on the device to be “sold” is 
usually selected as the purchasing 
agent in the little drama, and the man 
who is to do the selling is picked at 
random from among the salesmen at 
the meeting. The “salesman’s” task is 
to overcome the objections raised by 
the “purchasing agent,’ and before 
the salesman is through with the or- 
deal he and the audience usually dis- 
cover a number of new points about 
the device and competitive devices 
which they never dreamed of. Some 
new line which has been handled by 
the jobber only a month or so is usu- 
ally selected as the article for the sale, 
and if the salesmen are not to be 
caught unawares they must keep up to 
date on all the selling points on each 
new appliance as soon as it is taken 
over by the house. 


A Chance for the Salesman 
to Help Mr. Hoover 


Forty thousand traveling salesmen 
throughout the country are co-operat- 
ing to spread the gospel of food sav- 
ing. In their work they touch every 
part of the United States, and partic- 
ularly every mercantile trade. Every 
traveler is a message bearer to per- 
haps twenty-five or fifty merchants 
weekly. Each merchant in his turn is 
a salesman having two to a dozen 
clerks who are also in the selling class, 
so each traveling salesman is really 
carrying the message to from 100 to 
500 salesmen weekly. 

This sales force can aid the United 
States Food Administration. The 
salesman all through business has his 
work cut out for him in connection 
with food saving, and by the appli- 
cation of his special ability may ren- 
der a patriotic service to the nation. 

More than that, when he enlists for 
team work in the Food Administra- 
tion he is rendering the greatest pos- 
sible service to business, for out of 
this present war situation, with its 
many radical adjustments, we shall get 
better business methods of permanent 
value. The salesman who throws him- 
self heartily into the work marked out 


for him in these momentous days is 
bound to get a training that will fit 
him for bigger work in the new busi- 
ness era that is coming after the war, 
and the salesman who does not see his 
work in these times, whether on the 
road or behind the counter, and does 
not profit by the opportunities for a 
personal development, may find himself 
living in a by-gone generation when 
peace returns. 





Postcard Bulletin of Jobbers’ 
Motor Stock 


A convenient postcard designed to 
show prospective customers the status 
of the motor stock available at any 
time is used by the Brown-Gates 
Company of Springfield, Mass. Re- 
produced herewith, the card contains 
space for entries under seventy-two 
motor sizes, speeds, voltages and 





* 6139 Corner Bridge St, and Stearns Sq. SPRINGFIELD. MASS. | 
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By means of this postcard a New England 
jobber keeps his trade informed of the avail- 
able motor stock. 





types. The Boston connections of the 
company maintain a substantial stock 
of motors for immediate delivery, and 
these are included in the list. 





Develop Your Own “100 
Per Cent” Customers 


Some jobbers are very proud of 
their “100 per cent” customers—cus- 
tomers who can be relied upon to pur- 
chase through their favorite jobbing 
house every requirement in every line 
carried by the house. 

The establishment of such “100 per 
cent” customers makes for better un- 
derstanding between customer, sales- 
man and wholesaler in many ways. 
The customer at once recognizes a 
closer bond with the jobber, and feels 
that he is entitled to and gets special 
service whenever he orders; the sales- 
man is left free to help the customer 
with his merchandise problems, and is 
freed of much of his direct competi- 
tion, and the house finds its business 


stabilized, with selling costs reduced. 
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An Automobile Helps Reach 
the Small-Town Trade 

An instance that shows what a 
salesman equipped with persistency 
and an automobile can accomplish was 
cited by the Illinois Electric Com- 
pany. Shortly after the company had 
equipped one of its men with a car he 
called on twenty-three prospects in 
one day. Not one of these prospects 
had ever been called on by the com- 
pany’s men before because they were 
off the regular routes. On that first 
day the man got no orders, but before 
he returned two of the twenty-three 
had mailed orders to the house. As 
the result of that trip seven of the 
twenty-three were classified as ‘Not 
prospects.” On the second trip, or- 
ders were secured from four of the 
sixteen. And so it went, the sales- 
man keeping after those sixteen real 
prospects until he had sold goods to 
each of them. 





Save Your Contractor Associa- 
tions an Auditor’s Fee 


Many contractors’ and dealers’ as- 
sociations pay out good money each 
year to some certified public account- 
ant to give a perfunctory “audit” to 
their books. This fee can be saved, 
in most cases—for a request to any 
of the local jobbers will usually result 
in a very cheerful offer to have the 
jobber’s credit man or accountant per- 
form the audit service without cost 
to the association. 

In some states this auditing is done 
in rotation by the head accountants or 
credit officials of each jobber co-oper- 
ating in the plan. In this way the 
burden is slight on any one organiza- 
tion, but each has the satisfaction of 
helping in the work. 

Incidentally, the audit opexation is 
often of very much interest to the 
jobbers, as they discover which con- 
tractor-dealers are members of the as- 
sociation and which are not, also what 
members are fully paid up in their 
dues, for a close relation has been 
found to exist between the payment 
of dues to the trade association and 
the payment of accounts due the job- 
ber. The contractor members know, 
of course, that their association books 
are audited by the jobbers’ men, and 
are correspondingly prompt in paying 
up their membership arrears before 
the association books are closed for 
audit. 
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Absent at Sales Convention— 
$2 for the Red Cross 


An original method to collect money 
for the Red Cross has been invented 
by the Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company, Chicago. When the company 
held its annual sales meeting it adopt- 


ed the following schedule of fines: 
Absent from session without permission. $2.00 
Late for session, without permission, 5 
cents per minute, minimum.......... Ou 
Pri ED CR PERIIIE, oo fs cle a nus Gd ws 0 oa 0s 
Talking without permission............ 220 
RCRTTUNTING BSHCAKGE 260.68 cccsswecess 
Unnecessary profanity 


Expressing pro-German sentiments.... 


This schedule netted the sum of 
$40, which was turned over to the 
American Red Cross. “Incidentally,” 
said Clark Method, sales manager of 
the company, “the boys were not so 


unruly as this indicates, as all pres- 
ent were fined $1 on general princi- 
ples. Many other concerns holding 
sales conventions at this time of year 
might follow a similar system.” 





Do You Keep Your Own Price 
Book Up to Date ? 


Every salesman has his own per- 
sonal and individual ideas about filing 
systems, and the price book left to one 
individual to correct and keep up to 
date is bound to be very differently 
arranged from the book revised by the 
man on the next route. Difficulty is 
also usually found in getting busy men 
on the road to insert the loose-leaf 
pages promptly and in order. 
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To simplify these objections it has 
been found a good plan to abolish in- 
dividual price books and to use num- 
bered books instead. Such books can 
be left at the office, to be revised at the 
end of the salesman’s trip, while a new 
and up-to-date price book is issued to 
the salesman when he leaves on his. 
next round. Some of the men objected. 
when this plan was first introduced, 
declaring that they preferred to file 
their sheets in their own way; but 
when shown that if any man had a 
good idea he should turn it into the 
office and let all the others have the 
use of it, all objection was withdrawn. 

The use of uniform price books also: 
proves a convenience if it suddenly 
becomes necessary to switch salesmen: 
or routes. 








How a Jobber Offers His Store as a Local Showroom 


for His Contractor Friends 


The retail store of the electrica] job- 
ber in the past has often been one of 
the very sore spots in the industry in 
its particular community. In some 
cases it has been subject to all sorts of 
trade abuses initiated by the jobber 
himself and by the people who bought 
at his store. It has often been a store 
the competition of which the local con- 
tractor-dealer feared and _ hated. 
Some contractors said it fostered the 
curbstoner and made it impossible to 
get list prices on standard merchan- 
dise. 

At this time when trade reorganiza- 
tion is the prevailing note in the in- 
dustry, it is significant to observe that 
in one of the newest stores opened by 








The general arrangement of the store is well shown in the picture 
at the left, except for the fact that the flashlight and small accessories 
showcases along the right wall of the building are not visible. 
information desk may be seen in the foreground at the right. 


a jobber a decided attempt has been 
made to keep this objectionable feature 
from creeping into the business. In 
fact, the Varney Electrical Supply 
House of Indianapolis, the originator 
of this plan, has gone one step farther 
and has attempted to make the store 
of peculiar service to the contractor 
instead of a detriment to his business. 

By the arrangements which have 
been worked out, any contractor in In- 
dianapolis who is a regular or a part- 
time customer of the jobbing depart- 
ment of the Varney Electrical Supply 
House can bring his retail customers 
to the Varney company’s store and 
himself sell these customers merchan- 
dise from the floor of that store. If, 


on the other hand, the contractor feels. 
incompetent to handle the sale of the 
particular wares in which the customer 
is interested, he may have the assist- 
ance of the Varney company’s sales- 
men, who are always available. 

This plan, it is believed, will make 
for closer trade harmony in Indianapo- 
lis, because it will make the contractor 
see that the jobber is interested in his. 
welfare. It is also believed that it will 
make for the sale of more electrical 
goods, because there are few retail. 
buyers but what are flattered when 
their favorite merchant suggests tak- 
ing them to the wholesale house to let 
them look over a wide and varied line 
of goods before making a purchase. 











The 
In the 


rear is shown the entrance to the fixture department. 
ment, on the main ground floor, built within the storeroom proper, 
is called “Ye Fixture Shop,” and in it the different periods in fixture 
design are grouped by classes 





This depart- 
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Winning Friends and Customers with Service 


The True Story of a Jobber’s Salesman Who Added “Service 


that because it is not his real 

name) is a big, genial sort of 
man, with a direct, likeable personal- 
ity. He looks like a good-natured, 
easy-going sort of a chap, but under 
that easy-going way of his there lies 
a broad streak of hard sense, good 
business judgment and the capacity 
for infinite stick-to-it-iveness. 

Hunter is the partner of a pros- 
perous manufacturer now, but not so 
many moons ago he was salesman 
for an Eastern jobbing house—and a 
mighty good salesman at that. He 
‘was reminiscing the other day about 
his experiences in placing his lines 
with the trade. 

“The jobber’s salesman has no 
cinch,” he said. “First of all, he 
works under terrific competitive con- 
ditions. Then he has so many dif- 
ferent lines and so many different 
articles to sell that it’s hard to know 
what particular lines his man is in- 
terested in.” 


Jest HUNTER (we will call him 


“How’s Your STOCK ON SOCKETS?” 


“When I first started out,” he con- 
tinued, “I used to go into a dealer’s 
place, let us say, and ask him how his 
stock on sockets was. If he were 
stocked up on sockets I’d talk up our 
tape, our solder, our solder paste, 
our line of lighting, glassware and 
appliances. Sometimes I’d draw an 
order on the strength of our trade- 
mark or our advertising, and some- 
times the dealer would sigh wearily 
and say he was all fixed up, but I 
could stop in the next time I made 
the town. 

“One day I got a letter from the 
G. M. asking me what the dickens 
was the matter and when I expected 
to show some signs of life, for my 
orders had been slim and not over- 
numerous. 

“So I sat down and doped the thing 
out. I reasoned that the house was 
O.K., its policies were broad and lib- 
eral enough, and its service and 
advertising first class. The trouble 
must lie with me. As I sat there 


By C. Z. CLARIZEN 


thinking, I recalled vaguely a sen- 
tence from the G. M.’s speech at our 
last meeting—‘remember that you 
fellows are selling Service as well 
as electrical supplies.’ 

“It didn’t make much impression on 
me at the time, for everybody is 
everlastingly talking Service and you 
get so used to hearing it that after 
a while it doesn’t mean much. 


A CHANCE TO TRY THE NEW IDEA 


“T have always figured that a fifty- 
fifty gamble is worth a try, so I de- 
cided to add ‘Service plus’ to my bag 
of tricks. It was so hot the next day 
that I could hardly drag myself 
around to the different contractors, 
but I made the rounds and landed in 
the last fellow’s place about 3 o’clock, 
all in. The ’phone rang as we sat 
there and I heard him say finally— 
‘Nope, it can’t be done. Got one man 
out sick and the other two are out on 
jobs and won’t be back until 6; but 
I’ll send your fan out the first thing 
in the morning. Sorry, but it’s the 
best I can do.’ 

“With the service idea fresh in my 
mind I grabbed him by the arm be- 
fore he hung up and said: ‘Give me 
the address and I’ll take that fan 
out—haven’t anything to do until 
train time but hang around, anyway.’ 
I lugged a 16-in. fan out to the ad- 
dress he gave me and nearly melted 
away on the job, but it was worth 
while. 


SERVICE PLUS MEANS 
ORDERS PLUS 


“I got a small order from that 
dealer on that trip; and within six 
months his account was worth real 
money to my house. After the fan 
episode I wasn’t merely a jobber’s 
salesman with a line of electrical 
supplies to him; I was Hunter from 
Progressive & Company, distributers 
of Al electrical supplies. 

“Encouraged by the success of the 
first effort, I kept right on. I ran 
into one contractor, whose business 
was growing faster than his capital 


Plus” to His Bag of Selling Tricks 


and who was engineer, salesman, 
president and bookkeeper for his 
small but thriving business. The day 
I met him he had a factory job on his 
hands. Matter of installing a new 
lighting system. He had tried to in- 
terest the parties in a certain type 
of unit, but hadn’t secured the order. 

“I went to it, got a set of blue- 
prints and until about 2 o’clock that 
morning I pored over them and esti- 
mated on the lighting requirements. 
Not such an impossible job, you 
know, with all the data the manu- 
facturers supply. But I went fur- 
ther and made a list of all the sup- 
plies he would have to have to com- 
plete the job: so many feet of wire, 
so many of each type of lighting 
unit; so many lamps; so many sock- 
ets, etc. The contractor laid my 
recommendations before the com- 
pany’s engineer who finally approved 
the plans. 


SOLD THE WHOLE LAYOUT 
COMPLETE 


“As a result of my ‘service’ my 
house got the order complete for 
lighting units and supplies, whereas 
I might only have landed the order 
for the lighting units had I not 
taken the trouble to dope out the 
entire plan. 

“Here’s another example of how 
the thing works out: I picked up one 
of the woman’s magazines while I 
was home one week-end last summer 
and skimmed over a government re- 
port on dehydrating vegetables with 
the aid of an electric fan. The next 
time I made my rounds I showed that 
magazine to every dealer, contractor 
and central station which could boast 
of even the tiniest window display 
space; showed them how they could 
take advantage of the scheme by 
talking fans for preserving fruits 
and vegetables and making proper 
window displays and what was most 
important to me, stocked them up 
with our particular line of fans so 
they could carry out the scheme while 
the time was ripe.” 
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Things the Jobber’s Salesman 
Ought to Know 


“The jobber’s salesman ought to 
know the policy of his own house in its 
selling, and ought to be ready to state 
that policy whenever called upon,” de- 
clares one sales manager. 

“The jobber’s salesman ought also 
to know every trade buyer in his ter- 
ritory, and the sources from which he 
obtains his supplies. He should know 
the approximate purchasing power of 
each customer, and of each community 
he goes into, and he should know when 
the limits of that purchasing power 
are being reached. 

“He should also know something 
about the average contractor’s over- 
head, the basis on which he figures 
work, and how he makes his estimate. 
He should know what trade papers 
each contractor and dealer read, and 
what use is being made of the ideas 
published therein. He should know 
what contractors are members of the 
state and local contractors’ associa- 
tions, whether they attend the meet- 
ings regularly, and whether they take 
part in the discussion. 

“And he should impress upon all his 
customers that such association meet- 
ings are but the continuation of their 
business schooling, and that the man 


who ‘isn’t interested’ in association 
work is likely to be regarded bv the 
jobber’s credit man as a poor credit 
risk.” 





System that Doesn’t Get in the 
Way of Results 


“What system do you use for 
handling salesmen’s reports?” a Chi- 
cago jobber was asked. 

“Our salesmen don’t report, in the 
ordinary sense of the term,” he re- 
plied. ‘When we hire salesmen we 
expect them to sell goods and we do 
not expect them to be clerks. It is 
our experience that good salesmen 
and good clerks do not come wrapped 
in the same package. For this rea- 
son we have reduced reporting for 
salesmen to an absolute minimum. 
The only things the salesmen send to 
the office are orders and such letters 
as they deem necessary. They work 
like men who are working for them- 
selves. They are judged on one thing 
alone and that is results.” 

The speaker, N. G. Harvey of the 
Illinois Electric Company, stated fur- 
ther that in his belief this system 
really made for efficiency of organiza- 
tion and was very much superior to 
plans which entail expensive record 
keeping. 





“IF A CATALOG TOTER comes 
into my store and says, ‘What can 
I sell you to-day ?’ I say, ‘Nothing!’ 
I buy goods from jobbers’ salesmen 
who carry something besides a 
catalog.” 

This statement was made by one 
of the leading electrical dealers in 
Evansville, Ind. It was quite nat- 
ural that he was asked to explain 
its meaning, and he did so about 
like this: 

“I don’t buy goods to fill my 
shelves. I buy them to resell to 
the people of this city. That is 
my business. Therefore, I must 
buy the things the people of this 
city want, or the things that some- 
one is going to make them want. 

“So the salesman from whom I 








“The Jobber’s Salesman [ Buy From” 


buy must come to me with an idea 
or ideas plus a catalog. He must 
show me that the goods he wants 
to sell are goods the people of my 
city are demanding or will demand. 
He must show me how I will cre- 
ate this demand or how it will be 
created for me. He must show me 
how I am going to get the goods 
off of my shelves. It is easy 
enough to get the goods on the 
shelves. I can do that without 
help. What I want, and what the 
jobber’s representative who sells 
to me must have, is the plan for 
selling goods to my public. 

“That kind of a jobber’s repre- 
sentative is no catalog toter; he 
is no mere order-taker; he deserves 
the full title—‘Salesman’.” 








Every Salesman an Assistant 


Stock Manager 


A man’s interest in his job invari- 
ably increases as his responsibility 
grows. 

A jobber who recognizes this fact 
has arranged to make “assistant stock 
managers” out of each of his sales- 
men. Classifying the lines carried 
by the house into roughly 100 groups, 
he assigns the supervision of ten of 
these to each of his ten men on the 
road, who are engaged in regular sell- 
ing work on the whole line. Each 
salesman is required to inform him- 
self on all points relating to the stock 
carried, volume of sales, turnover, 
prices and competitive conditions, con- 
cerning each of the ten commodities 
assigned to him. Thus one salesman 
keeps in touch with the conduit lines, 
including conduit boxes, bushings, pipe 
hangers, benders, etc. Another must 
know all about the stocks of signaling 
apparatus, bells, buzzers, etc., carried 
by the house; a third is responsible 
for insulation, paints and varnishes, 
and so on. 

Once a month the men come in for 
a three-day sales meeting, and during 
one of the sessions each salesman is 
required to report on his special stock, 
as well as to answer questions that 
come up concerning his line. In this 
way the general manager is provided 
with assistants, each of whom, though 
traveling on the road, is keeping a 
daily tally on all sales of the lines as- 
signed to him. At.the same time the 
salesman gets a taste of the problems 
of “inside work,” and so becomes ac- 
quainted with much of the internal 
house routine, besides the special 
knowledge he acquires of the lines he 
is required to report on. 

In the same way, the inside men in 
this jobbing house are required to 
study the outside field by industries 
and geographic sections. Thus one 
man will be held responsible for the 
lumber mills, and is expected to keep 
in touch with that field, tip off the 
manager on new developments, and 
suggest means for securing an in- 
crease in the firm’s business by push- 
ing special lines. 

“Tt is training like this that makes 
sales managers instead of mere sales- 
men out of our boys,” says the jobber 
who put this plan into effect. “And 
we seem to be succeeding in our aim 
to make each of our men too good for 
the job he is in.” 
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Making Out Your Income-Tax Return 


How the War Tax and Exemptions Are Applied in the 
Case of an Electrical Merchant or Contractor Doing 
a Gross Business of $17,000 a Year, Netting Him $2,760 


contractor, whether a citizen of the 

United States or not, who had an 
income for 1917 of more than $1,000, if 
unmarried, or if married whose earnings 
or income together with that of his wife 
and minor children exceeded $2,000, must 
make a report to the United States gov- 
ernment and pay an income tax on his 
1917 earnings in excess of these respec- 
tive amounts. 

This is quite a simple statement, but 
the income-tax law is somewhat compli- 
cated. Many electrical merchants and 
contractors have never been required to 
make an income-tax return to the gov- 
ernment and no doubt will be perplexed 
when looking over the somewhat vol- 
uminous report blank with its numerous 
questions and instructions. 


Byer electrical man, merchant or 


How WAR INCOME TAX WILL ToucH 
6,000,000 INDIVIDUALS. 


The income-tax law is of personal in- 
terest not only to electrical contractors 
but to everyone else, because it more 
generally distributes the burden of tax- 
ation than any other revenue law in the 
history of our country. It touches every 
phase of industry, because it decreases 
the exemptions on the personal income 
tax and will affect, it is estimated, more 
than 6,000,000 persons who have hereto- 
fore not made returns. This number in- 
cludes many farmers, a vast number of 
retail merchants, those engaged in every 
line of building construction, salaried em- 
ployees, wage earners and laborers. 

There is also an estate tax, a capital 
stock tax on corporations, an excess 
profits tax on individuals, partnerships 
and corporations, and a variety of other 
taxes, so that the individual who escapes 
the provisions of the war revenue act is 
indeed an inconsequential member of his 
community. 

It is not possible to cover in a short 
article the whole scope of the income tax 
as it applies to individuals, partnerships, 
corporations, with various incomes rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $2,000 upward. There 
are report blanks to fit these different 
cases. 

It is the intention to present in this 
brief article the requirements of an ordi- 
nary electrical contracting business, 
earning, we will say, about $3,000 per 
year for its owner, to show in making 
the report what constitutes the gross re- 
ceipts, what can be deducted from these 
receipts, and how the income, subject to 
the tax, can be computed. 

The government is somewhat exacting 
in its requirements for a correct report, 
and that such report shall show the exact 
status and earnings of the business. The 


By EDWIN L. SEABROOK 


Author of the series of articles “Making the 
Electrical Contracting Business Pay” which 
have appeared in recent issues of “Electrical 
Merchandising” 





writer was recently told of a case where 
months after the report had been filed 
and remittances made for the income tax, 
the government found an error of 13 
cents and was quite insistent that this 
amount should be paid. It is well, there- 
fore, that the electrical contractor should 
study very carefully the necessary items 
that go in the report and have them 
correct. 

In passing it might be well to suggest 
that everyone having an income approxi- 
mating the $1,000 or $2,000 limit file a 
return with the revenue collector even 
though the income is not subject to the 
tax. This might avoid embarrassment 
later on if the revenue collector should 
call around and insist on going over the 
books. 





Your Income-Tax Return Is 


Due on April 1 


Every person whose income dur- 
ing 1917 exceeded $1,000, if unmar- 
ried, and $2,000, if married, must 
file a return blank with his local 
internal revenue collector. 

The normal tax, which applies to 
all net incomes above the foregoing 
exemptions, is 2 per cent by the 
terms of the new law, and is in ad- 
dition to the normal tax under the 
old law. Thus, the combined 
normal tax due under both laws is 
2 per cent on incomes above $1,000 
and under $3,000, if single; and 
above $2,000 and under $4,000 for 
heads of families and married per- 
sons who have no children under 
eighteen. It is 4 per cent on all 
incomes above $3,000 for single 
persons, and above $4,000 for heads 
of families and married persons 
who have no children under eigh- 
teen. 

In addition, on net incomes above 
$5,000 the following surtax per- 
centages are due: 


Surtax on Net 


Income Old New 
Between— Law Law Total 
$5,000-$7,500 None 1% 1% 
7,500-10,000 None 2% 2% 
10,000-12,500 None 3% 3% 
12,500-15,000 None 4% 4% 











The income-tax blank must be filled in, 
sworn to and placed in the hands of 
the local internal revenue collector not 
later than April 1. 


THE CASE OF THE MAN DOING A $17,000 
GROSS BUSINESS 


Let us assume that an electrical con- 
tractor did a gross business of $17,000 in 
1917; that he spent $4,700 for labor; $6,- 
600 for material; $350 for rent; he esti- 
mated his wear and tear of equipment at 
$300, and his other expenses of conduct- 
ing business at $2,200, leaving a balance, 
which may be termed profit or income, 
under the law, of $2,850. He also paid 
interest on indebtedness or borrowed 
money $40, his taxes were $50 and he 
made contributions to charitable or re- 
ligious organizations amounting to $60. 
The owner is a married man. How, 
then, shall he proceed to fill out the re- 
port; what items can be included under 
“Other expenses,” rent, losses, wear and 
tear, etc.? 

First question: “Amount expended for 
labor,” which is $4,700. 

Second question: “For materials and 
supplies,” which is $6,600. 

Third question: “Rent,” which is $350. 

Fourth question: “Wear and tear,” 
which is $300. 

Fifth question: “For other expenses.” 
It is at this point that many will experi- 
ence the greatest difficulty in compiling 
the report. This calls for the mention 
of the principal items of expense. What 
are these items, also what losses, if any, 
can be included? 

There is one important item, the sal- 
ary of the owner, that cannot be included 
as a part of the expense, because the 
law very properly considers this a part 
of the income. Neither can the amounts 
paid to members of the family under 
twenty-one years of age, even though 
employed in the business of the owner, 
be included in the expense item. 

Interest on the investment in the busi- 
ness must not be included in the expense. 

Bad Debts. These must not be in- 
cluded unless the amount of such sales 
was included in the total amount of busi- 
ness in this or a previous report. If a 
bad debt is to be deducted it must be 
definitely ascertained to be worthless and 
uncollectible during the year for which 
the exemption is claimed; it must be 
charged off the books within the year 
and be no longer considered an asset or 
carried as such on the books. 

Depreciation, Wear and Tear. A rea- 
sonable allowance may be claimed for 
these items. In claiming this allowance 
no deduction can be made for “repairs,” 
Depreciation should not exceed the cost 
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_B. INCOME FROM BUSINESS, FARM, OR PROFESSION. 
Kind of Business 
|_business, ete.: Kloutcical. Cort... address: 42 Msir Street 
TOTAL CASH RECEIVED from eale of merchandise, farm products, or prc fessional or business | . +] ana 
services SEED | : : a asi ae eL7. 200) 00 
Lrss EXPENSES PAID AND LOSSES: 
Merchandise or live stock bought 
Le en en EO $4709 ~ for eale 
Materials and supplics $..Q50... Wear, tear, and repairs..........-...--- 6 
550 sses by fire, storm, other casual- 
Rent $..2.2 ties, or theft Se een 
Other expenses e599 
(Mention principal items.) 
TOTAL EXPENSES AND LOSSES 2) 150109 
|_ Nrr INCOME FROM BUSINESS, FARM, OR PROFESSION (total cash received minus total expenses and losses) ............ $.22 ..8.501..00) 
Business or farm Constrnetion "os . i 
properly (if vwned): of buildings buildings, $ pty rv Sr ] | 














Fig. 1—The above is a reproduction of a part of the income tax report blank and must be 
filled in by giving the gross receipts from the business, the amount spent for labor, material 


and the cost of conducting the business. 
from the business. 


This part of the report must show the net income 





of equipment divided by the probable life 
in years. If the depreciation of equip- 
ment is $300 per year, and $200 is spent 
in repairs, the exemption of $300 may be 
claimed as wear and tear, or $100 wear 
and tear and $200 for repairs. 

Repairs to Property. Ordinary repairs 
required to keep property in usable con- 
dition are deductible. This applies to 
property used for business purposes only. 

Permanent Improvements. Nothing can 
be deducted for permanent improve- 
ments, business equipment, machinery, 
etc. These are considered as _ invest- 
ments. Small tools that wear out during 
the year can be deducted. 

Contributions. These may be included 
if made to organizations operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific or educational purposes, provided 
the total does not exceed 15 per cent of 
the net income. 

Expenses Allowed. In addition to rent, 
space for which is provided in the re- 
port, all the overhead, or cost of con- 
ducting business charges, may be in- 
cluded in “Other expenses” items in the 
report. These items will be made up of 
office help and other non-productive la- 
bor, telephone, printing, postage, adver- 
tising, light and heat; in fact, every 
item of expense necessary to the proper 
conduct of the business. 


Space is provided for other deductions, 
but an explantion of these is required. 

Inventory. If the inventory is greater 
on Jan. 1, 1918, than on Jan. 1, 1917, the 
increase should be added to the amount 
of business for 1917. If the inventory 
is less the decrease should be added to 
“Expenses” and “Losses.” 

Interest on money borrowed for busi- 
ness purposes and taxes can be deducted, 
but not be included in “Other expense” 
items. 

Discount taken may be deducted from 
the gross amount of business. 

From the above hypothetical business 
it will be seen that this electrical con- 
tractor had an income of $2,700 and can 
claim an exemption of $2,000, leaving 
$700 of taxable income at 2 per cent, 
making $14, which must be paid to the 
internal revenue collector on or kefore 
June 15. 

There are several items affecting the 
business, income, etc., which it is very 
proper to consider. 

Incomplete Contracts. Amounts ex- 
pended for labor, material, etc., for con- 
tracts commenced but not completed by 
Dec. 31, 1917, need not be included in 
the returns. In other words, incomplete 
contracts may be disregarded entirely, 
but must be reported in the return for 
1918. 





G. GENERAL DEDUCTIONS NOT INCLUDED ABOVE. 


(See instructions on page 2.) 





Interest paid on indebtedness 


$ 40/00 





Taxes paid. 





Other deductions, if any, except contributions (explain) 





















































Tora $ 90.100 
[Contributions 1 
(State here names of organizations to which made. Enter amount on lines 12 and 15, page 4.) be 
° a, 
H. Total net incomefrom above sources minus general deductions except contributions (F minus G) -......|$¢ 750 100 





Fig. 2—In this portion of the return the amounts paid for interest, taxes and other deductions 
are entered. 





CALCULATION OF TAX DUE. 





14. Net Income Shown on Page 3 (Item H) 


$...8-|.290.109 





15. Less Contributions (see line 12 above) 


22.100. 
































16. Balance of Net Income. $ =. 100.100. 

17. Less Personal Exemption (see instructions on page 1, under ‘Personal Exemption”) 2.1000.J00.. 
18. Balance (income taxable at 2% under War Revenue Act) $. 700.10... 
19. °Tax Due (2% of ahove amount) $ 14.|0.9.. 

















Fig. 3—Questions 14 to 19 give a summary of the preceding parts of the return, and show 
the balance of net income and the portion that is taxable. 


Income for Minor Children. Income 
for children under twenty-one years of 
age, even though employed in the busi- 
ness of the parent, are classified as being 
part of the parent’s income and must be 
included by him in his return. 

Accidents. Sums paid for accidents to 
others, or damages to property, cannot 
be deducted as a loss. These are not 
losses incurred in the conduct of business 
or trade, or resulting from a transaction 
entered into for profit. 

Losses by fire, storm, theft or other 
casualties may be deducted only to the 
extent that they are not covered by in- 
surance or made good by repairs re- 
ported as “Expense.” 

Partnerships. Annual returns are not 
required of a partnership, but the district 
collector is authorized to request at any 
time an accurate return of partnership 





TABLE SHOWING AMOUNT OF FEDERAL IN- 

COME TAX ON VARIOUS INCOMES UNDER THE 

LAW oF 1916, AND AFTER PASSAGE OF THB 
FEDERAL WAR REVENUE LAW OF 1917 





wots 4! al pw po 

Coma ° Yor oo & 

22m fe & a2 ZS 

BOB = 2 ar ae 
wal ‘ a og ols 
SA ob om O92. oh oa @ 
; ir) net = wH oS oo re | 

» 5 ee wh & 8 & 8 2 
sogs = ar et gees 
S386 . sf 3, of . of83 
CoPee oo 235 E8uE 88x77 
Feces Es EGS S888 Ea, 
45008 dp iid Ay eri SR) 
$2,500 Notax $10 meets 0.40 
3,000 Notax 20 sais 0.66 
3,500 Notax 30 cle 0.86 
4,000 Notax 0 sucriie 1.00 
4,500 $10 60 0.22 1.32 
5,000 20 80 0.40 1.60 
6,000 40 130 0.66 2.16 
7,500 70 205 0.93 2.73 
8,000 80 235 1.00 2.93 
9,000 100 295 tit 3.27 
10,000 120 355 1.20 3.55 
12,50 170 530 1.36 4.25 
15,000 220 730 1.46 4.86 
earnings. Each partner must file his re- 


turn individually and include cash re- 
ceived for services or profits and his 
proportionate increase of the inventory. 
The income of the individual partner ac- 
crues at the time his distribution of the 
profits of the business is determined and 
reducible to possession. 

Corporations. Many small businesses 
are conducted under what is termed a 
“close corporation,” i.e., one or two indi- 
viduals own practically all the stock and 
control the company. In such cases the 
corporation must file a return. The 
officers or employees of such corporation 
whose income is taxable must file an in- 
dividual return on the form illustrated 
in Fig, 3. 

EXEMPT INCOME 


Certain incomes are exempt from taxa- 
tion, such as: 

The proceeds of life insurance policies 
paid to individual beneficiaries by death, 
return premiums, endowments, annuities, 
or surrender of the policy. In case of 
an éndowment life insurance policy 
maturing during the year, only the pre- 
miums paid during the life of the policy 
are exempt. The difference between the 
aggregate amount of premium paid and 
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the amount received upon maturity of 
the policy should be reported. 

The value of property acquired by gift, 
bequest, devise or descent. All interest 
on the 3% per cent Liberty Loan Bonds. 
The interest on $5,000 principal of 4 per 
cent Liberty Loan Bonds; interest on 
additional principal subject to tax. 

An exemption of $200 is allowed for 
each dependent child under eighteen 
years of age, or over that age if incap- 
able of self-support because of mental or 
physical defects. 

Husband and Wife. If the combined 
income equals or exceeds $2,000, a joint 
return should be rendered. 

Calendar Fiscal Year. The return for 
the individual must be made for the cal- 
endar year; i.e., from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31 
and not on the fiscal year of the indi- 
vidual. 

Extension of Time. If on account of 
illness or absence the return cannot be 
filed by March 1 an extension of thirty 
days may be secured by request to the 
district revenue collector, if filed before 
the date of return. Reasons for such ex- 
tension must be stated. 

Return by Agent. If for any reason 
the taxpayer cannot make the return he 
may appoint an agent to act for him. 





To Compute the Tax on Net 
Incomes Above $5,000, 
Where Surtax Is Imposed 


The preceding forms show the 
method of arriving at the tax to 
be paid by a man doing a gross 
business of $17,000 per year, from 
which he nets about $2,700, and 
pays an income tax of $14. 


Let us also take the case of a 
man doing a gross business of 
$100,000, which nets him $10,000 a 
year. From the accompanying 
tables of normal and surtax, his 
tax bill will be made up as follows: 


First $2,000 exempt. 

Next $2,000, 2% war tax........ 
INGO” S600) 4%. onc cc ccceed omnes 240 
Surtax ($5,000-$7,500) $2,500, 1% 25 
Surtax ($7,500-$10,000) $2,500,2% 50 


Total tax on $10,000 net income.. $355 











This agent must make affidavit that he 
has sufficient knowledge to make the re- 
turn and assume responsibility therefor. 
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In compiling the return the need of 
proper bookkeeping is apparent. In the 
absence of good bookkeeping, how is the 
inspector from the internal revenue de- 
partment, if he should call to verify the 
return (which by no means is improb- 
able) to be satisfied that the return as 
made is correct? The books of the elec- 
trical contractor should show the total 
volume of his business, what he spent for 
merchandise, productive labor and every 
other item of expense. 

Next to proper bookkeping is the need 
of a correct inventory. A careful study 
of the items that make up the report will 
show that the inventory has a most im- 
portant part. If the stock has decreased 
during the year the owner, in justice to 
himself, is entitled to this deduction. If 
the stock has increased, he is that much 
ahead and his statement ought to show 
it. 

Business houses until recently looked 
upon taxes as a small part of their ex- 
penses. Government is becoming more 
complex and more expensive. Taxes 
hereafter must be reckoned as an impor- 
tant factor in the cost of carrying on 
business. It is important that business 
men should be thoroughly informed on 
this subject. 





J ovians and Electrical Men 
Urged to Pledge Voluntary 
Food Rationing 


Addressing the New York Jovian 
League on Feb. 6, Arthur Williams, 
United States Food Administrator 
for New York City and general com- 
mercial manager New York Edison 
Company, urged that all members of 
the Jovian Order and electrical men 
generally pledge the observance in 
their individual households of the ra- 
tion card for food-saving by volun- 
tary rationing adopted by the New 
York City administration. 

In introducing Mr. Williams, J. M. 
Wakeman, president of the local club, 
urged economy at this time and the 
purchase of War Savings Stamps, 
pointing out that: 

1. We save by not using, and every- 
thing saved is so much more food, 
clothing, shoes, blankets for the boys 
in the service. 

2. The money saved is turned over 
to the government to use in winning 
the war, with interest. 

3. When the war is over we get this 
money back for our own use again. 

4. We will have learned thrift, our 
people will have acquired the habit of 
saving to invest, and that will make 
us a better nation than we were be- 
fore. 


5. We will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we have done some- 
thing that has helped to make this 
country, of which we are all so fond 
and to which we are all devoted, both 
prosperous and victorious. 

George Patterson, of Stanley & 
Patterson, Inc., followed with a talk 
on War Savings Stamps, making 


twenty-one suggestions for the benefit 
of electrical men (see page 67). 





ARTHUR WILLIAMS 


Federal Food Administrator for New York 
City, who urges all electrical men and 
Jovians to sign pledge for voluntary food 
rationing on this page 


Cards intended to be hung in the 
kitchen, outline the food rationing 
plan urged by Mr. Williams, as fol- 
lows: 


WEEKLY ALLOWANCE 


FISH. 
Oysters and seafood, all kinds, as much as 
necessary. 


PER PERSON 


POULTRY AND GAME, as much as necessary. 


MEAT. 
Beef—Fresh, salted, tinned and hashed 
mutton, lamb and veal (mutton by pref- 
erence). 
Pork (the weekly allowance of pork per 


person should not exceed half a pound) 2%, 
lo. gross weight. 


ButTTeER, % Ib. 


COOKING AND KITCHEN Fats. 
Margarine, lard substitutes, such as corn, 
cottonseed, peanut and olive oils, only as 
much as necessary. 
(We are also shipping these abroad.) 
WHEAT FLOouR. 
For use in cooking, such as gravies and 
sauces (use as far as possible—cornstarch. 
cracker dust and bread crumbs), % Ib. 
(Remember that macaroni is made from 
wheat flour.) 


War BREAD. 
Made according to 
Administration, i. e., 





regulations of Food 

must contain at least 
20 per cent per unit of a substitute for 
wheat flour. Three lb. of bread require 2%, 
Ib. of wheat flour, 3 lb. 

SUGAR. 
Including table use and in cooking, includ- 
ing candies and sweetmeats (not the sugar 
used for canning and preserving), % Ib. 


NON-WHEAT CEREALS. 
Cornmeal, oatmeal, rice, hominy, 


barley 
and rye, aS much as necessary. 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 
Fresh and dried, as much as necessary. 


MILK. 
(Children must have full allowance.) 
CREAM AND CHEESE, Only as much as neces- 
sary. 


I promise the United States Food Admin- 
istration to ration my household according to 
the regulations set forth in this card. 


SiGQvAtNrGs so cic ovina eedadwad 
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Try the Forty-first Way 


E RECEIVED a letter the other day. It said, “I 

was much interested in the list in your January 
issue of ‘Forty Ways to Use a Vacuum Cleaner.’ I read 
’em all from one to forty, but I didn’t see anything about 
cleaning the floor. 

The man is right, it should have been “forty-one,” and 
yet it isn’t a bit funnier to have overlooked the obvious 
here than the way we all of us are overlooking obvious 
cleaner selling opportunities because they are so close 
at hand. 

When you stop to calculate conditions as they are to- 
day, with domestic servants ever fewer and more women 
doing their own work, it is hard to doubt that there is 
any house now connected where a cleaner cannot be 
sold by proper selling. 

It used to be a hunt for prospects, but to-day it’s more 
a matter of helpful terms and thorough salesmanship. 
For every home needs a cleaner now and almost all of 
them can pay the few dollars monthly that will purchase 
one. 

So now that we know a cleaner can be used for catch- 
ing flies, let’s try to remember this—“Every house has 
floors. Every floor needs a cleaner. We can sell a 
cleaner to every house. We will.” 








The Jobbers and the National Emergency 


EARLY one hundred great cantonments and camps, 
capable of housing an army of 1,000,000, now stand 
. completed. In the record time of three to four months 
this seeming miracle has been accomplished. 

In this vast program of achievement the electrical in- 
dustry has done its part. Manufacturers have placed 
their plants at the command of the government and have 
rushed machinery and equipment to the points desig- 
nated by the War Department. Electrical contractors, 
where intrusted with electrical work for the camps, have 
shown how expert electrical knowledge can save time 
and expense. Central stations have extended their lines 
to distant camp sites, that the boys in khaki might enjoy 
the conveniences and comforts of electric service. 

But to have put into the field in a few weeks’ time the 
millions of dollars’ worth of electrical supplies and mate- 


rials necessary for the equipment of nearly a hundred 
cantonments scattered over the country from coast to 
coast and from border to border, would certainly have 
been impossible without the local wholesale stocks of 
the electrical jobbers of each territory. 

The government’s demand came overnight almost, when 
the manufacturers’ facilities were already swamped, but 
the jobbers’ stocks were ready! Out of these reservoirs 
of electrical supplies, each near at hand, poured the 
electrical equipment for the cantonments and in practi- 
cally any quantities needed. It was through the jobbers’ 
stocks, largely, that the cantonments were made ready 
on time. 

That first emergency is now past—but there are others 
to come. Shipbuilding at our ocean ports is beginning 
to make felt its demands for electrical supplies, for both 
marine use and dwellings for the workers. In interior 
and coast cities vast government warehouses are shortly 
to go up, more hospitals are to be built, and existing 
structures converted to war use. If here, again, the 
stocks of the local jobbers—meanwhile replenished by 
steady streams from the manufacturers—are to be called 
upon to meet the sudden demands of governmental neces- 
sity, the patriotic enterprise of the jobbers of the United 
States can be depended upon to discharge their duty! 


“The Salesman Is the House” 


HE contractor had given the out-of-town salesman a 

tip as to where a motor might be sold, if a little 
special knowledge of motor performance were forthcom- 
ing to encourage the prospective purchaser. The sales- 
man thanked him and disappeared, and the next thing 
the contractor heard was that the salesman had closed 
the sale, collected the retail price, and departed on his 
way. Next time the salesman came to town the con- 
tractor hailed him frankly, asked for credit for the sale, 
but could get no satisfaction. As a result, the salesman 
was courteously asked to hereafter keep out of that con- 
tractor’s sight, and to keep both his solicitation for busi- 
ness and his co-operative methods to himself. 

A brother electrical man to whom the contractor some 
time afterward was recounting his experience, asked 
whether the contractor, put off with an evasive answer 
from the salesman, had sent in an appeal to the sales- 
man’s house. 

“Appeal to his house?” echoed the injured contractor, 
“Why, man, so far as I or any other customer is con- 
cerned, the salesman is the house!” 

To the customer on whom he calls, the salesman is not 
only the representative of, but he represents—in the 
most literal way—the house that sends him. Upon his 
square dealing, his knowledge of his lines, his civility, 
his willingness to render service, the customer bases his 
own ideas of the policies of the institution. 

To every customer, more or less, “the salesman is the 
house.” “The house,” therefore, cannot be too careful 
in its selection of salesmen, nor the salesman too careful 
in upholding the good name and reputation of the house, 
that are temporarily in his keeping. 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 





Capitalizing a Personality 

In charge of its electric cooking 
bureau the Minneapolis (Minn.) Gen- 
eral Electric Company has a sales- 
man whose forbears hailed from the 
Emerald Isle, and who like all of 





We have a man in our organization 
who has a very interesting job. 

He receives ’phone calls from all 
over the city and replies to every one 
of them, not with a mere stereotyped 
answer, but with a homelike explana- 
tion, fitting the actual conditions. 

Sometimes he goes out to visit the 
housewife, while at other times she 
prefers to come and visit him. 

This man has charge of our Elec- 
tric Cooking Bureau and Domestic 
Science Department. 

If there is anything you want to 
know about electric cooking and its re- 
lation to health, just call him up— 
Main 6100 or 32 321. 

: = answer the ’phone—that’s his 
job. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY. 











This card on orange colored stock was mailed 
with bills 





that sunny-tempered stock “has a 
way with the women.” A satisfac- 
tory analysis of how he does it has 
not yet been made; but he certainly 


gets the names on the contracts if 
he can just get to talk to the women. 
The company has, therefore, taken 
steps to capitalize that successful 
sales personality. It did so, in one 
instance, by means of an orange- 
colored card, like the one herewith, 
mailed with its bills. The card in- 
vites calls by “’phone or in person,” 
and is said to be successful in bring- 
ing queries that forestall complaints, 
as well as in bringing business. 
Moreover, the additional work thus 
created has been handled by the 
salesman without interfering with 
his other duties. The orange color 
for the card was selected because at 
the time the card was issued color 
experts had just pronounced orange 
as the color with most pulling power. 





Pushing Liberty Bond Sales 


The Merchants’ Heat & Light Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., is doing some 
patriotic advertising in urging the 
sale of Thrift Stamps and War Sav- 
ings Certificates. This company has 





Get Out Your Green Velvet and Give St. Patrick 
a Real Welcome 

















This timely window display, appropriate for March 17, in strict Keeping with the idea of 
seasonal advertising, was designed by J. N. Vail for the Westchester Lighting Company of 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Naturally, the predominating color was green. 
that the window is not crowded with articles of different characters. 
window man knows, it is far better to show a few articles well than to try and put your 
‘stock room on the street. 


One of the best features of this display is 
As the experienced 
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generously given much of its advertis- 
ing space in the Indianapolis papers 
to publicity work for the Liberty Bond 
issues. The company says, in making 
a direct appeal to the Young America 
of its city and vicinity: “Little people 
can help in the big war. Let every 
child start an estate. Twenty-five 
cents starts a Thrift card. Sixteen 
Thrift Stamps starts a $5 War Savings 
Certificate. The child of to-day will 
be coing his mite. The man of to- 
morrow will have the best security in 
the world.” Signed by the Merchants’ 
Heat & Light Company, H. H. Harri- 
son, president, Washington Street at 
Meridian. 





Have an Electrical Booth at 
the Red Cross Benefit 


By G. E. MANN 

Considerable business in appliances 
can be secured by watching the papers 
for Red Cross benefits, bazaars and 
fairs about to be given by local 
churches and charitable or fraternal 
crganizations. It is not hard to secure 
permission to establish a sample 
booth at such affairs in charge of a 
competent salesman by offering a per- 
centage on all sales to the cause for 
which the fair is given. This secures 
the hearty co-operation of the mem- 
bers interested who are naturally anx- 
ious to make their percentage as large 
a sum as possible. In the case of ordi- 
nary charities it also forestalls a re- 
quest for a direct donation. Leads 
for future housewiring solicitation 
and sales of the larger appliances are 
often secured in this way. 


“Use an Electric Lron and 
Save Coal” 

The Pittsfield (Mass.) Electric Com- 
any is helping to serve the government 
in conserving the coal supply by urg- 
ing the use of electric irons. 

In the timely circular now being dis- 
tributed by H. W. Derry, contract 
agent, the company offers to loan its 
customers without charge a $4 electric 
flatiron which they may use as they 
see fit, without obligation, until July 
15. If, at the expiration of this time 
the customer wishes to keep the iron, 
the company will sell it for $4 in cash 
or monthly payments of 50 cents each 
month until the iron is paid for. 

In addition, the company offers a 
prize of $5 for the cldest electric iron 
in service on its. lines. 
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It Flatters Customers and 
Convinces Prospects 


In the store of the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Electrical Supply Company, an _ in- 
genious method has been worked out 
primarily to assist in showing pros- 
pective buyers of vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines who in the com- 
munity have already purchased such 
equipment. 

As is shown in the photograph re- 
produced below, a list of those who 
have purchased these devices from the 
company has been made upon a prop- 
erly ruled sheet of paper, which in 
turn has been pasted upon an ordinary 
window blind of the roller variety. 
This blind hangs near the office win- 
dow where bills are paid. Ordinarily 
it is rolled up so that the only part 
visible is that which is marked “Users 
of electric cleaners and electric wash- 








A window curtain of the roller-shade va- 


riety carries the names of the company’s 
customers who have bought washing machines 
and vacuum cleaners 





” 


ers.” This location was selected to at- 
tract the attention of people who come 
to the office merely to pay bills and 
who intend to leave the store without 
purchasing anything. 

Other uses, however, are found for 
the list on the curtain. During the 
course of a demonstration of either of 
these machines the salesman always 
shows the prospective buyer this list 
of users, and very often find that a 
neighbor of the prospect, or some one 
whom the prospect knows very well, is 
on the list. 

Naturally interest is immediately 
aroused and the prospect gets in touch 
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with the user regardless of whether 
the salesman suggests this plan or not. 
Moreover, it quite often happens that 
an owner likes to see his name on this 
list. J. E. Sweeney, secretary of the 
company, states that quite often he 
has seen Owners whose names appear 
on the list pull down the curtain and 
show it to friends. 





Boost Dry Battery Sales by 
Suggesting New Uses to 
Customers 


A dealer can greatly increase his 
sales of dry batteries by telling his 
customers of new ways to use them. 
A dry battery and a bell can easily be 
arranged to give a signal when the 
pan under an ice box is full. Connect 
one pole of the battery to the bell. Cut 
the wire leading from the other pole 
to the bell, fastening the ends about 
a half inch apart and the same dis- 
tance from the top lip of the pan on 
the inside. When the water reaches 
this level the bell will ring. 

Another use for a battery is as a 
bedside light in wired or unwired 
houses. A flashlight lamp with mini- 
ature key socket connected to the bat- 
tery by wires is all that is needed. 
Such a light is inexpensive and lasts 
a long time before renewal of the bat- 
tery is necessary. 





Uncle Sam’s Potatoes Thawed 
Out Electrically 


Small electric radiant heaters have 
been used very successfully at the 
army cantonment in Little Rock, Ark., 
in thawing out frozen vegetables, and 
have resulted in saving a large amount 
of food which otherwise would have 
unavoidably been wasted. This new 
use for electric heaters was discovered 
by a chance conversation between a 
member of the camp quartermaster’s 
department and a representative of 
the Little Rock Railway & Electric 
Company. 

The soldier had called at the Little 
Rock Electric Shop on another mat- 
ter, and while in conversation with the 
manager told him about a shipment of 
potatoes which had just been received 


-at the camp in a frozen condition. He 


was perplexed as to ‘how these pota- 
toes could be thawed out in small quan- 
tities day after day for immediate use 
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and asked if there was any electrical 
appliance which might be used. The 
central station man suggested trying 
out a radiant heater and offered to 
loan one to the camp for the experi- 
ment. , 

The camp authorities at the outset 
were very skeptical, but a trial soon 
demonstrated that the plan was prac- 
tical, and an order was placed for 
several heaters. As the weather re- 
mained cold, these frozen potatoes 
were preserved, and as only enough 
for each meal were thawed at a time, 
they were consumed with a _ smail 
amount of waste. 





Unique Advertisement Aids a 
Successful Campaign 





To the Housewwes 
of Manchester 











ter Supply Co., I want to state frankly 
just How and Why we offer for sale 
—— the “EDEN” Electric Washing and 
Wringing Machine. Some four years ago 
our family was ¢rymg to solve the clean 
clothes problem by the old-fashioned, rub- 
on-the-board way. This was hard, tiresome 
work and, too, we could not depend on the 
laundress; some times she would come and 
then again she would disappoint-us. It oc- 
curred to me there must be a better, easter 
way to care for the laundry. 


@ After careful survey of the various kinds 
and types of washers, I found the “EDEN” 
machine was the nearest correct in principle 
and, its construction being metal, together 
with the fact that all the machinery was en- 
closed, making it absolutely safe to allow any 
woman to use it without being harmed, 


N S Treasurer-Manager of the Manches- 











@ These features appealed to me. I pur- 
chased this machine for my own home. This 
same machine is still in perfect condition, it 
has more than thoroughly satisfied, and 
settled for all time the much here-to-fore 
dreaded Monday’s drudgery. We could not 
get along in our home without the “EDEN.” 


€ After these years of continued service, whiclY proved to snc 
the “Eden” would sind up and was a practical machine foe @ home, I 
wanted to have other homes in Manchester enjoy the privilege of 
wash-day satisfaction, so prepared at once to secure the agency for 
this machine. Have succeeded, and now I want to tell you of the 
many homes in Manchester that are doing their weekly washing, 
entirely satisfactorily with the EDEN. 

€ While it may appear on the surface that this advertisement 
was written for purely a selfish, profit standpoint and a personal 
gain on the part of my firm, yet my first thought was to UAL) 
the WORTHY WOMEN of Manchester, and right now, when to 
save is mighly important, I have arranged to sell these machines 
on hberal monthly payweuts, about the same as your weekly expense 
in doing the washing, and allow you a year fo pry for same. You 


can try a machine in your own home free for the asking— 
simply tell the day you would like to have it sent up to the house. 
9 Wishing you the compliments of the season, and hoping that 
friend husband will remember you this yeer with a Xmas present 
that will give Pleasure for winy yours to come —an “EDEN” 
Washer. 


Sincerely yours, * 
E. F. Higgins, Treas. 


MANCHESTER SUPPLY CO. 


P.S. It’s not a bit too carly now to have an "EDEN" faid aside for 
Christmas. Ard the way these Washers are selling now, we ask that you 
dlevide as soon as possible, sv we can promise u delivery thealay-before 
Christiuas, 











It isn’t often that a sales manager goes 
into his own home for advertising ideas. 
Here’s one who did and to good advantage. 

The Eden campaign has been pushed in an 
intelligent way. The results prove it. 
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How Four Short Drives Sold 
1500 Cleaners in Denver 


Some interesting experience in sell- 
ing vacuum cleaners developed in a 
most successful campaign which was 
conducted last fall by the Denver Gas 
& Electric Light Company. This was 
the fourth time in the last two years 
that the Denver central station has 
made a big drive on the sale of suc- 
tion cleaners. The results have been 
cumulative, each sale producing more 
business than the one before, until in 
October a thirty-day campaign placed 
in service 510 machines the retail 
value of which was $29,896. 

It has been the policy of the Denver 
company to standardize one machine, 
and by concentrated selling effort, 
supported by advertising and personal 
canvassing, to center the public inter- 
est for short periods on the advantages 
of electric cleaning in the home and 
this particular machine. It has cer- 
tainly proved effective. 


ALL SWEEPERS SOLD AT A MERCHAN- 
DISING PROFIT 


In March, 1916, 245 machines were 
sold, with a total value of more than 
$12,000. In September, 1916, 266 ma- 
chines were sold, with a total in excess 
of $15,000. In April, 1917, 488 ma- 
chines went out, with a gross of more 
than $25,000, and again last fall, in the 
month of October, 510 more. In alla 
total of 1509 suction cleaners were put 
on circuit in the city of Denver within 
two years by these campaign periods 
alone, all business paying generous 
merchandising profit, and yet adding 
almost nothing to the carefully 
guarded war-time peak load. And nat- 
urally, after each campaign the gen- 
eral demand and daily sales in the 
regular course of business were ma- 
terially accelerated, so that Denver in 
the two years sold in all $120,922.88 
worth of cleaners. 

For each of these campaigns the 
sales force of the Denver Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Company were concentrated 
so that all possible power could be put 
behind the drive, and representatives 
of the manufacturer, the Hoover Suc- 
tion Sweeper Company, co-operated. 
The Denver salesmen worked on a sal- 
ary and commission basis, which com- 


bines a nominal salary with an ample 


commission on the sale of appliances 
as well as other merchandise and serv- 
ice. In the October campaign one 
salesman sold 108 cleaners, another 
seventy-seven, another sixty-eight, an- 


other sixty-two, and another sixty- 
one, showing how the selling speeded 
up as the campaign gathered momen- 
tum. 

As Clare N. Stannard, secretary of 
the Denver Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany, describes it: “A systematic 
house-to-house canvass was made 
throughout all sections of the city, and 
in so far as possible a careful demon- 
stration was given in every home that 
did not already possess an electric 
cleaner in good condition. The city 
was divided into twelve districts, one 
man detailed to each district, and three 
men were assigned to canvass business 
buildings. The cleaners were sold at 
list price. The purchaser was given 
the option of paying either in cash or 
in easy payments, distributed over 
twelve monthly installments. 

“Strong preliminary advertising was 
featured in the newspapers, and the 
salesmen were also supported by per- 
sonal letters direct by mail. A woman 
demonstrator was kept in action in 
our display window, and cleaners were 
featured conspicuously in the show- 
room. In fact, nothing was overlooked 
that could contribute to the thorough 
awakening of public interest in the 
subject of cleaning by electricity. The 
salesmen left the machine in the pros- 
pect’s home over night, in many cases, 
so that the husband and wife might 
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get acquainted with it and come to a 
decision. The salesman called the next 
day, and either sold the machine or 
took it back.” 


Dividend-Paying Accidents 


A Cleveland dealer in electrical 
merchandise recently had his display 
window broken at one corner. In- 
stead of covering the break in the 














By inserting a striking advertising poster 
behind the broken place in the glass, this 
dealer capitalized on the attention which his 
misfortune secured for his shop 





usual manner with boards he used a 
large manufacturer’s poster. The 
attention of every passer-by was at- 
tracted. 





Twenty-five Points for the Store Manager’s Notebook 





People are living better. Not in luxury or indulgence but 
more economically, more efficiently. They are learning that 
good judgment and good taste in buying do not necessarily 
mean extravagance, more outlay, or more money spent. 








Things that attract women 


Cleanliness of — 
Your walk 
Your windows 
Your floors 
Your shelves and show cases 
Hands and linen of employees 





Neatness of — 

Goods in your windows 

Goods on your shelves 

Arrangement of fixtures 

Personal appearance of your em- 
ployees 

Price cards, signs and arrangement 
of goods 





Courtesy— 

Of your eniployees 

Over the ‘phone 

In speaking to and waiting on customers 

To children (who are customers in the 
making) 

To servants sent to your store by your 
customers 














People are getting practical—sensible if you wish to so put 
it But they are spending their money freely in the stores | 


that attract them. Your store will attract people if your store | 


| 


is attractive. 


—and appeal to men 


Quick Service— 
When customers buy for cash 
When goods are charged 
In answering the ‘phone 
In filling orders 
In delivering goods 


Accuracy— 
In describing goods and statements 
ade 


In measuring and counting sizes and 
quantities 


In keeping accounts of customers 
In making change 
In making charges 


These attractions and appeals require 
small effort and outlay; yet they assure 
such direct and quick returns! And most 
of that effort is headwork and vigilance. 
You never had a better chance to make 
money. You couldn't ask for a more 
favorable opportunity for your every 
effort to count in immediate and direct 
sales. 











The Sales Service of the Society for Electrical Development, Inc., 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City, supplies to members of the Society each month many useful and 
practical selling and store ideas. In the February number, just issued, the importance of 
attractiveness in store arrangement is emphasized, and the merchant is urged to steer his 
store-keeping course by the cardinal points of cleanliness, neatness, courtesy, quick service, 


and accuracy. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 





Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 





Make the Banker Your 


Business Adviser 


At a meeting of the Kilowatt Club 
of Brooklyn, Nathan S. Jonas, presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company of Brooklyn, declared that 
one of the greatest drawbacks to the 
electrical contractor’s success has 
been improper financing. 

On account of this, his business 
standards have been lowered to such 
an extent that he is unable to make 
prompt payments and often becomes a 
poor credit risk. The contractor, ad- 
vised Mr. Jonas, should do his financ- 
ing through a bank and not rely upon 
the supply house or manufacturer to 
act as his bankers by asking them to 
extend long credits. 

The close contact of a contractor 
with banking officials will tend to help 
the contractor by placing sound busi- 
ness experience and advice at his 
command. As a rule, bankers are 
broad-gaged men, conversant with 
most phases of various business con- 
ditions, and, moreover, eager to be 
consulted and to be of service to their 
clientele. 

Business men should confide in 
their bankers, acquainting them with 
everything surrounding their con- 
tracts or work undertaken and the 
prospective profits. If there are any 
unusual phases to the work, explain 
them in complete detail, for it is well 
known that there are many items 
which may seem non-essential to the 
contractor or business man which to 
the officials of a bank are indications 
that point the way to either success 
or failure. 

Good bankers are good business 
men and students of business condi- 
tions. The electrical,industry in par- 
ticular has suffered, however, because 
of the fact that it has in a great many 
cases been struggling on electrical or 
mechanical problems, the solving of 
which has occupied all its time, with 
the result that the financial phases of 
its business have been overlooked. 
Like other business men, the contrac- 
tor should borrow money in season for 
his legitimate business needs and 


SRST: 


when necessary in order to meet his 
bills promptly. The amount paid to 
the bank for interest or discount is 
considerably less than the discounts 
he would obtain by prompt payment. 
The financial independence of any 
supply house or manufacturer places 
the buyer or contractor on a stronger 
basis and secures for him at once 
more desirable service than he can se- 
cure if for any reason he is behind in 
his payments. 


MorE THAN MERE TECHNICAL SKILL 
Is REQUIRED 


Almost any mechanic, electrical or 
otherwise, can eventually finish a con- 
tract, ready for operaticn, but the 
successful contractor completes the 
work quickly and satisfactorily the 
first time, cleans up all the loose ends 
and pays a fair salary to his office 
force and leaves a fair profit on his 
investment in the business after he 
himself has received an amount equal 
at least to a salary he could have ob- 
tained for his services in a similar 
capacity from some other successful 
concern. 

Bank credits are not all based on 
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capital or financial conditions. Char- 
acter, recognized ability and reputa- 
tion are the main assets. When these 
are combined with capital the combi- 
nation is irresistible. 

The contractor must also bear in 
mind that if on occasion he is denied 
the accommodation he desires, there is 
some good reason for the decision and 
that it would be well to try to analyze 
the reasons and remedy the conditions 
existing. 





Letting the Boys Boost 
Appliance Sales 


The Popular Priced Electricians of 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, increased 
their sales of electrical appliances con- 
siderably this winter by the ingenious 
method of inducing school boys after 
school hours to sell for them, by 
means of a boys’ salesmanship con- 
test, the prize offered being an elec- 
tric train outfit 9 ft. long. R. W. Farr, 
manager of the company, writes that 
the results were good. The total sales 
of the boy who won the contest 
amounted to $445. He won the train 
and withdrew from the contest. The 
contest was then extended for two 
weeks more, offering another train as 
a reward to the next leading boy, and 
a prize to all who obtained sales to the 
amount of $60 or over. 

The total sales amounted to $1,730, 
made up mostly of small items, which 
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The boy who won this salesmanship contest sold $445 worth of electrical appliances and then 
withdrew with his prize electric train 
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afford good profits. The cost of car- 
rying on this contest was nominal— 
including advertising, cost of the grips 
shown in the picture, prizes, etc., it 
was covered by $150. 

The picture of the boys accompany- 
ing this is part of a circular distrib- 
uted by the Popular Priced Electri- 
cians. This circular listed many ar- 
ticles which were also_ illustrated. 
Each article was numbered, briefly de- 
scribed and the price given. Ten 
thousand of these were printed. 

The immediate returns of this boys’ 
salesmanship contest campaign were 
very satisfactory, and the company 
expects great results to follow 
throughout the coming year. 

After Christmas Mr. Farr offered 
to lend one of the train outfits to any 
other electrical dealer to help boost 
the electrical business. 





Fishing Wires with a Vacuum 
Cleaner 
By A. J. Mossy 


Kalispell, Mont. 

We have just completed a big job 
of mostly pipe work, and in the 
course of it have found a new way 
of fishing wires, which is much 
more satisfactory than the ordinary 
method. 

We took a powerful vacuum clean- 
er and connected it to a long drop 
cord to reach from the nearest out- 
let into the building. On the end 
of the wire we wished to pull 
through, we tied first a quantity of 
fine silk thread, next a light cord, 
then heavy twine and then the wire. 
If the pull is a hard one we put on 
fish chain next to the heavy twine. 
This saves lots of time and trouble. 





Navy Wants Engineers and 
Mechanics for Aviators 


The Navy Department announces 
that men will soon be selected for 
aviation service. Men of suitable 
qualifications who report now to the 
Navy recruiting offices are eligible 
for examination for commissions and 
ratings. The rates of pay and duties 
assigned in this aviation work in the 
Navy make this opportunity highly 
attractive to mechanical engineers 
and to draftsmen, mechanics and 
others who are experienced in gaso- 
line engine design or operation. 


Sell Furnace Regulators While 
Cold Weather Lasts 


Each season brings its group of spe- 
cial wiring jobs for the enterprising 
electrical contractor. During the win- 
ter months, for example, is the time to 
interest customers with already-wired 
houses, in the many advantages of au- 
tomatic temperature control of their 
furnaces. 

The contractor can develop a profit- 
able business installing heat regula- 
tors if he will show prospects how a 
thermostat will materially help to 




















Cold weather is the time to sell automatic 


furnace regulator installations. The thermo- 
stat is easily installed, mounted on the wall 
of the first floor. Connected to it is a cable 
running to a motor in the basement. A 
change of room temperature on the first 


floor sends an electric impulse to the motor 


box and the drafts are opened or closed as 
required. 





maintain an even temperature in the 
house, and how it prevents the over- 
heating of the furnace and the wast- 
ing of fuel. 

Such a thermostat can be adjusted 
to give a comparatively low tempera- 
ture at night and at a predetermined 
hour will automatically open the fur- 
nace drafts and allow the house to be 
heated uniformly to a specified tem- 
perature. 

A house does not even need to be 
wired for electricity to use this device. 
In the Western Electric type illus- 
trated, two dry cells furnish current 
to operate it. Or if the house is wired 
for electricity an alternating-current 
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motor can be connected to the main 
house wires. A transformer steps the 
110 volts down to 6 volts for use on 
the thermostat circuit. 





Ten Reminders for the 
Contractor’s Men 


A Toronto electrical contractor 
prints this decalogue at the head of 
the job sheets furnished to his men. 
The ten reminders are captioned: 


READ THIS AGAIN BEFORE 
STARTING WORK 


1. Do Good Work. My work must be 
known for its quality. When in doubt, 
do it the better way. 

2. Economize in material. 
Measure accurately. 

_ 38. Work efficiently. Do one thing at a 
time and do it well. 

4. Be courteous. You are my repre- 
sentative. Act and speak accordingly. 

5. Make yourself valuable. Know your 
business. Improve yourself. If you do 
not understand, ask. 

6. Safety First. 

7. On new construction watch out for 
falling material, open holes, etc. Watch 
your step! A rusty nail may mean blood 
poisoning. 

8. Be careful with your tools. 
unsafe ladders and scaffolding. 


9. Attend promptly to the smallest cut. 
i emergency kit is provided for your 
job. 

10. Do not work on “hot” apparatus 
without rubber gloves. These will be 
supplied on request. 


Plan ahead. 


Avoid 





Let the Jobbers Help Collect 
Association Dues 


The jobbers in a given territory can 
be of much service to their contractor- 
dealer friends in collecting delinquent 
association dues, and are usually glad 
to render this help, if requested. 

One contractors’ association treas- 
urer makes up duplicate lists of all 
the delinquents from whom he has not 
been able to collect dues and sends 
these lists around to the neighboring 
jobbers. Each jobber picks from the 
list the contractors with whom he does 
business or whom he knows best, and 
then gets on the telephone with a ques- 
tion that usually brings the associa- 
tion’s check in the next mail. 

The plan is effective and helpful in 
all directions, for the jobber gets ad- 
vance information that often has a 
credit bearing, the contractor does not 
want his jobber to think he is not able 
to settle a small membership fee ac- 
count, and the association gets the re- 
mittance promptly. 
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Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 






































— 1,252,506 1,253,141 
1,252,587 ‘1,252,372 




















51,686 





Copies of illustrations and specifications of any of these patents may be obtained 
from Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 











Mechanical Patents 


1,249,857. Electric Switch. George B. 
Thomas, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to the Bryant 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Filed Sept. 9, 
er Issued Dec. 11, 1917. 

250,680. Separable Attachment Plug. 
a B. Benjamin, Chicago, IL, assignor to Ben- 
jamin Electric Manufacturing Company, ee Til. 
Filed Noy. 21, 1908. Issued Dec, 11, 1917 

1,250,109. Slip Ring. Jacob eek Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Filed Feb. 15, 1917. Issued Dee. 11, 
1917. 

1,251,051. Lamp Shade Holder. William 
Knapp, Bayonne, N. J., assignor to New York 
(N. Y.) Electric Lamp Company, Inc. Filed July 
28, 1917. Issued Dec. 25, 1917. 

1,251,178. Electric Switeh. Charles W. 
Brockett, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to W. R. Os- 
trander & Company, New York, N. Y. Filed Jan. 
18, 1916. Issued Dec. 25, 1917. 

1,251,283. Illuminated Sign. George 
Robert Pyper, Midvale, Utah. Filed March 20, 
1917. Issued Dec. 25, 1917 

1,251,406. Lighting Fixture. Anton 
Modray, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to St. Louis (Mo.) 
Brass Manufacturing Company. Filed March 1, 
1916. Issued Dee, 25, 1917 

1,251,699. Electric Light Fixture. 
August Seim, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Missouri 
Lamp & Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Filed May 10, 1916. Issued Jan. 1, 1918 


1,251,739. Electric Lamp Socket. Reu- 
ben B. Benjamin, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. Filee 
Dec. 9, 1914. Issued Jan. 1, 1918. 

1,251,755. Advertising Device. Carrol 
A. Corbett, Grand Rapids, Mich. Filed June 20, 
1917. Issued Jan. 1, 1918. 

1,251,771. Electric Snap Switeh. Mon- 
roe Guett, “Hartford, Conn., assignor to the Hart & 
Hegeman Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. Filed 
Oct. 12, 1916. Issued Jan. 1, 1918, 

1,251,983. Connection for Electric 
Conductors. James H. Lockwood, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Filed Jan. 29, 1917. Issued Jan. 1, 1918. 

1.252.067. Holder for Light Transmit- 
ting Bowls and Reflectors. Edwin L. 
White, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed June 138, 1917. Is- 
sued Jan, 1, 1918. 

1,252,314. Metal Conduit fer Electric 
Wires. Chauncey W. Abbott, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to American Conduit Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Aug. 18, 1915. Issued 
Jan. 1, 1918, 

1,252,372. Ineandescent Lamp. William 
Austin Darrah, Mansfield. Ohio. Filed July 31, 
1914. Issued Jan. 1, 1918, 


1,252,383. Photographic Dark Room 
Lamp. Frederick W. Barnes and George F. 
Phillips, Rochester. N. Y., assignors to Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Filed Jan. 8, 
1917. Issued Jan. 8, 1918. 


1,252.506. Shade Holder. Merton P. 
Stevens, East a N. J. Filed March 14, 1916. 
Issued Jan. 8, 19 

1,252,586. ana Switeh. Charles J. 
Klein, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Jan. 
30, 1915. Issued Jan. 8. 


1,252,587. Electric Candle and the 
Like. Charles J. Klein, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor 
to the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed Noy. 13, 1915. Issued Jan. 
8, 1918. 

1,252,598. Olluminometer. Norman Mac- 
beth, New York, N. Y., and Irving B. Smith, Am- 
bler, Pa., assignors to the Leeds & Northrup Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed March 30, 1915. 
Issued Jan. 8, 1918 

1,252,977. Holder for Light Trans- 
mitting Bowls. Edwin L. White, Brooklyn, 

. Y. Filed May, 19, 1917. Issued Jan. 8, 1918. 


1,253,141. Pull Socket. Samuel Buchs- 
baum, Chicago, Ill. Filed July 28, 1916. Issued 
Jan, 8, 1918. 

1,253,147. Electric Light Switch. 
Giorgia Santostefano Della Cerda, Maes gua Italy. 
Filed April 16, a Issued Jan. 8, 1918 


Design Patents 


The fcllowing are ALL the design 
patents pertaining to lighting mate- 
rials, issued by the U. S. Patent Office 
between December 27, 1917, and Janu- 
ary 27, 1918, inclusive: 

51,629. Electric Light Fixture. George 
R. Ainsworth, Great Neck, N. Y. Filed Oct. 2. 
1917. Issued Jan. 1, 1918. Term, three and one- 
half years. 

51,649; 51,650; 51,651; 51,652. Lamp 
Fixture. Norman Macbeth. New York, N.Y. 
Filed Oct. 29, 1917. Issued Jan. 1, 1918. Term, 
seven years. 

51.660. Lighting Fixture. Harry Rubin, 
Baltimore, Md. Filed Sept. 28, 1917. Issued Jan. 
1, 1918. ‘Term, fourteen years. 

51.669. Lighting Fixture. Harry ¢. 
Adam, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Aug. 27, 1917. Issued 
Jan. 8, 1918. Term, fourteen years. 

51,670. Lighting Fixture. Harry ¢€ 
Adam, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Aug. 27, 1917. Issued 
Jan. 8, 1918. Term, three and one-half years. 

51,686. Candle Lamp. Harold H. Will. 
Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to the Will & Baumer 
Company, Syracuse. N. Y. Filed Sept. 14, 1915. 
Issued Jan, 8, 1918. Term, fourteen years. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 





How to Use These Pages to 
Make Your Own Buying 
Index 


Do you want an up-to-date buying index 
of “New Merchandise to Sell’”—an index 
that you can make up as you go, to fit your 
own needs and those of your customers? 
Then file these items in a “Buying Index” 
of your own, in your own way—either on 
filing cards, on loose-leaf sheets, or in a 
scrap book—just as you prefer. 

Beginning with the September, 1917, num- 
ber ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has been 
furnishing its readers with the selective 
new-merchandise catalog service continued 
on these pages. By tearing out those items 
which affect your business and pasting them 
on filing cards, you can make a buying in- 
dex that will put information on what is 
made and who makes it, right under your 
finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, if 
preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
catalog or folder. 

That there may be no interference be- 
tween any two clipped items, these “New 
Merchandise to Sell” articles are printed on 
one side of the page only. Many of our 
readers have been in the habit of clipping 
from this section since it was first estab- 
lished. With the new standardized ar- 
rangement ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
hopes to broaden its service in this depart- 
ment materially, and hopes that each of its 
readers may make the fullest possible use 
of the new service. 



































Spark-Plug Shield 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 

A device designed to overcome the task 
of cleaning spark plugs in motors that are 
affected by lubricating oil is manufactured 
by the J. B. Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. This spark-plug shield is 
said to prevent oil or carbon from entering 
the shank of the plug or coming in contact 
with the business end of the porcelain. It 
is but a minute’s work to attach this shield. 
The spark takes place within the shield, 
which protects the sparking points, elec- 
trode and porcelain. 





Automatic Control for Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaner with Flush 
Receptacle 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


A vacuum cleaner receptacle, the cap of 
which is attached to the hose, has been de- 
signed by the Cutler-Hammer Manufactur- 
ing Company of Milwaukee, Wis. Insert- 
ing the cap in the receptacle closes an 
auxiliary circuit to the starting equipment. 
In the case of small stationary outfits in 
private homes, the cap can be used to 
close the motor circuit direct. This auto- 
matic control insures against waste of 
current and unnecessary operation of the 
cleaner. These receptacles are wired in 
parallel so that the insertion of one or 
more caps will operate the plant. Being 
chained to the hose the cap will always be 
handy when the use of the hose is required. 
The receptacle and cap furnished are of 

















a special design, which permits the cap to 
be readily detached at any angle. Being of 
special design, no other cap is interchange- 
able and consequently the receptacle cannot 
be used for other purposes. The complete 
device includes the receptacle, a cap and 
14 in. of chain, but not the hose clamp. 








Externally Operated Switches 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


The Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Plainville, Conn., has devel- 
oped several externally operated switches, 
one of which is shown herewith. In the 
fusible-top type the cover prevents the 
switch from being connected until the box 
is closed, and in the fusible-bottom type 
the catch at the side prevents the switch 
from being connected until the box is closed. 
It is pointed out that the box cannot be 
opened when the switch is in contact and 
that it can be locked and sealed when the 
switch is in open position. The switches 
are of the quick-break type. 





Snap Attachment Plug 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


One of the latest electrical products mar- 
keted by Biglin & Moffitt of 209 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is its “P. M. L.” 
attachment plug. This plug snaps into the 
ordinary Edison socket with a slight pres- 
sure of the finger. A sleeve contact is made 
through a bronze spring mounted upon the 
side of the plug. This spring also serves 
to hold the plug securely in the socket. The 
tip contact has a play of approximately 
3/16 in. and is so controlled by the spring 
that perfect contact is made even when the 


plug is pushed into the socket only far 
enough to hold by the first thread. Since 
this attachment may be pushed directly 


into a socket, no twisting of the wires re- 
sults. This snap plug, the manufacturer 
points out, may also be easily inserted into 
a socket which has a shade mounted upon 
it. Heavily glazed porcelain is employed 
so that the plug may be kept clean without 
undue effort. The removal of one hard rub- 
ber part is all that is necessary to expose 
the connections for inspection. 
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The New Fans for 1918 


Offerings of the Fan Manufacturers for the Coming Season Now Ready 
—A Review of the New Standards 
and Novel Features 
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AN manufacturers have announced their schedules, 

contracts, selling policies and other information 

incidental to the campaign for 1918. Heretofore 
a differential of about $1 each was made in the price 
of alternating-current and direct-current fans. This 
year the same practice was expected to prevail, as a 
difference in the manufacturing cost of the two types 
is claimed. 

On this account the schedules, it is reported, were 
held back longer than usual, some firms just now 
sending out their formal notifications. It appears that 
one leading producer has named the same price for both, 


but a majority of the remaining concerns adhere to the 
differential of former years. 

An increase in price of both oscillating and non-os- 
cillating models is made in the 1918 lists, ranging from 
$3 to $4, $4.50 and $5 each. This is owing to the in- 
creased cost of raw material and production. One house 
states in its printed notice to the trade, that it “cannot 
undertake to guarantee fan-motor prices against ad- 
vance during the season of 1918 in contracts made with 
either wholesalers or retailers.” 

Following are brief notes covering the new features 
of the 1918 fans offered by various manufacturers: 











CARLETON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 

This company will continue to specialize 
in battery fans of any voltage. This year, 
except on oscillating fans, a universal ball- 
and-socket joint will be used instead of the 
regular hinged joint. 





Fan 


Carleton 


EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTUR- 


ING COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Changes in the Emerson line for 1918 
consist almost entirely in the elimination of 
certain types which have been in less de- 
mand and which have been discontinued 
with a view to concentrating manufacturing 
effort and available supplies of material on 
the types of fans which are most needed, 
thus simplifying the problem of carrying 
stock by the jobber and dealer, as well as 
insuring a larger output of remaining types. 
Among the types discontinued are the non- 
oscillating six-blade residence-type fan for 
alternating-current and direct-current, the 
six-blade direct-current oscillators, the 32-in. 
sweep ornamental-type oxidized-copper- 
finish ceiling fan, and all of the ornamental- 
type ceiling fans previously offered with 
chain suspension. Six-blade residence type 
fans will be made for 1918 in 12-in. and 
16-in. alternating-current oscillating types 
only. <A line of new model duplex rotary 
ceiling and column fans is listed for 1918, 
designed with careful consideration of the 
experience gained in the manufacture of 
these fans last season, it is said. This com- 
pany’s four-blade, 52-in. sweep oxidized- 
copper-finish ornamental-type ceiling fan 
has been replaced by a new type, No. 42,641, 
equipped with 56-in. sweep blades. 


PITTSBURGH ELECTRIC SPECIALTIES 
COMPANY 
New York City 

This company has brought out an im- 
proved 8-in. and 10-in. fan of the oscillating 
type that is finished in black japan with 
brass blades, adjustable for desk or wall 
use. These fans have three speed regula- 
tions and may be used either as straight 
or oscillating fans. They are equipped with 
cord and plug and universal motor. 


KNAPP ELECTRIC NOVELTY 
COMPANY 
New York City 

This company has added a new fuse to 
its line, an 8-in. 110-volt fan equipped with 
a universal motor. The fan is finished in 
brass and black japan and equipped with 
6 ft. of cord and plug. Only minor changes 
have been made in this company’s fans that 
were marketed last year. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
New York City 

The specifications for this company’s line 
for the coming season conform in most par- 
ticulars to those of the 1917 line, the most 
noteworthy change being the finish of its 
6-in. fan, which will be dark green. As 
standard for 1918, a 6-in. fan to be operated 
only on alternating-current circuits and an- 
other to operate only on direct-current cir- 
cuits will be marketed. 





Western Electric 6-in. Fan 


HAMILTON-BEACH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Racine, Wis. 

This company announces its Cyclone uni- 
versal electric fan, equipped with the H-B 
universal air-cooled motor, wound to oper- 
ate on both direct and alternating current 
at a voltage of from 105 to 120, 60 cycles. 
This fan is equipped with a rheostat speed 
control givirg five different speeds and 
shut-off. It has an extra-heavy base which 
effectually prevents its creeping, and its de- 
sign readily permits of its use either as a 
desk or wall-bracket type. 





Hamilton-Beach Fan 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
New York City 


Aside from improvements in minor de- 
tails of construction, the only change made 
in this company’s fan-motor line is the sub- 
stitution of a blade finished in brass lacquer 
on its 12-in. and 16-in. fans for the blade 
finished in black enamel which was used 
last season. The guard. as well as the 
motor body and base, will continue to be 
finished in black enamel. 


MENOMINEE ELECTRIC MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 


Menominee, Mich. 


This company announces that its, 1918 
fan-motor line will not include any radical 
changes or any entirely new models. It has 
discontinued temporarily a few of the spe- 
cial patented types, such as the horizontal 
table fan and socket fan, which were prin- 
cipally for the foreign market. It is an- 
nounced that this company’s type 150 8-in. 
universal straight-type low-priced fan can 
be had this year with or without a three- 
speed rheostat in the base. When without, 
the fan retains the usual type number of 
150,, but with the three-speed rheostat in 
the base the type number is 164. 
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Fan 


Century 


CENTURY ELECTRIC 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Minor improvements have been made in 
several of this company’s models, but these 
changes are not sufficient to change the gen- 
eral appearance. This company’s 9-in. fans, 
which were described in the February, 1917, 
issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, were 
not produced in a large quantity and will 
be featured this season. 


COMPANY 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Concentration on those models whose ser- 
viceability and popularity have been amply 
tested has been the aim of the 1918 changes 
in the line of fans made by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manutacturing Company. 
Where both four-blade and six-blade fans 
have been offered the six-blade fans have 
been eliminated and some of the less pop- 
ular ceiling fans have been withdrawn. 

All portable fans are provided with a 
hinge joint to adapt them to mounting on 
either desk or wall. The oscillating mech- 
anism can be adjusted for a “swing” of 
from 45 deg. to 90 deg. at the rate of eight 
per minute, or can be locked out of service 
entirely. <A tilt of 20 deg. from horizontal 
can also be had. 

The Westinghouse Whirlwind, an §8-in. fan 
at a popular price, has the drawn-steel con- 
struction characteristic of Westinghouse 
fans. From it have been omitted, however, 
such refinements as speed control, highly 
polished blades and others not necessary 
for durability. Current can be cut off by 
separating the attachment plug. 

The remainder of the portable line in- 
cludes both oscillating and non-oscillating 
fans of 10, 12 and 16-in. diameters. Ten- 
inch fans have zinc-plated, polished and 
lacquered blades; 12-in. and 16-in. models 
have polished and lacquered brass blades. 
The finish of all other parts is dull black. 
All models are packed in substantial boxes 
_ include attachment plug and § ft. of 
cord. 





Westinghouse Fan 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


One novel departure of this company’s 
fans is in the finish, as all metal parts are 
now enameled a dark green and the blades 
are lacquered brass. All of these fans are 
readily adjustable for either desk or bracket 
use. They are furnished with standard 
cords and plugs. 

The complete line of General Electric 
Company’s fans for this season will include 
9-in., 12-in. and 16-in. oscillating and non- 
oscillating four-blade fans in both direct 
and alternating current. Six-blade oscillat- 
ing fans in 12-in. and 16-in. sizes are made 
for alternating current only. 

Ventilating fans for 1918 will be handled 
in 12-in. and 16-in. sizes, six blades, in both 
alternating and direct current. These fans, 





General Electric Fan 


finished in green enamel, with lacquered 
brass blades and trimmings, can also be 
furnished with special bearings to operate 
in a vertical position. 

In standardizing to three sizes of desk 
and ceiling fans the company’s engineers 
feel that they have provided a fan suitable 
for every use. 


A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 
Several mechanical changes have been 
made in the Polar Cub fan made by this 


company. The speed-control handle, which 
was found to be too long, has been shortened, 
the motor is nickel-plated and the guard 
and blades are finished in black japan. This 
company has added a 9-in. oscillating, four- 
blade fan, equipped with a universal motor, 
to its line. 





Menominee Fan 


The following manufacturers report only 
slight changes in fans for the coming sea- 
son: Dilg Manufacturing & Trading Com- 


pany, New York City; H. Boker & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City; Fidelity Elec- 
tric Company, Lancaster, Pa.; Manhattan 


Electrical Supply Company, Inec., New York 


City ; Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, 
N. J.; Eck Dynamo & Motor Company, 


Belleville, N. J.; Star Electric Motor Com- 


pany, Newark, N. Racine Universal 
Motor Company, Chicago, Ill.; Robbins & 


Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio; Adams- 
Bagnall Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio ; 


Lindstrom-Smith Company, Chicago, IIl.. 
and Hunter Fan & Motor Company, New 


York City. The Shedd Electric Company. 
Ine., of Roselle Park, N. J., announce that 
it does not expect to manufacture any fans 
this season. 

The Peerless Electric Company, Warren 
Ohio; Crucet Manufacturing Company, New 
York City; Dayton Fan & Motor Company, 
Dayton, Ohio; American Electric Fan Com- 
pany, Logansport, Ind.; Kokomo Oscillat- 
ing Fan Company, Kokomo, Ind., and Rus- 
sell Electric Company, Chicago, Ill., have 
also made developments in fans, details of 
which will be given in a later issue. 











Industrial Lighting Unit 
From ELEcTrICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 
An industrial lighting unit made entirely 
of metal and finished in white porcelain 
enamel is being placed on the market by the 
Art Metal Manufacturing Company of East 
Sixty-first Street and Curtiss Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The claim is made for the 
lighting unit that it eliminates glare. The 
lower part is formed in such a way that 
the lamp filament can be focused so as to 
cause the light to be projected downward, 
upward and outward from the large dif- 
fusing reflector over a wide field, producing 
uniform illumination. 





Automatic Air Pressure Outfit 
From ELectTricAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 

An outfit has been developed by the M. L. 
Bastian Auto Engineering Works, Olney, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for service in garages 
and other places where compressed air is 
required. 

The outfit contains a pump, motor, stor- 
age tank, pressure gage and the necessary 
air and electrical connectors. The steel 
tank is said to be tested to a pressure of 
300 lb. per square inch. The pump is a 
two-cylinder, air-colled design with a 1%- 
in. bore and 3-in. stroke. The outfit is 
equipped with a one-way vaive between the 
tank and pump, and when the pump is 
stopped the air is not held by check in the 
pump and the pump does not start against 
pressure. 

The pump is gear connected to a 1%4-hp. 
Robbins & Myers motor which is equipped 
with cord and plug for connection to a lamp 
socket. A rawhide pinion is provided on 
the motor shaft to eliminate unnecessary 
gear noise. 





. : . 
Porcelain Locking Socket 

From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 

_ The General Electric Company has a new, 

improved line of porcelain locking sockets 

and receptacles for use in places where the 

socket is exposed to corroding influences 


such as acid, fumes, moisture, etc. These 
sockets take the standard G-E locking 
socket interiors and are therefore inter- 


changeable in porcelain and metal shells. 
The principal design is such that when 
the key is removed the lamp swivels freely, 
preventing injury to either the lamp base 
or the socket, if an attempt. is made to 
remove the lamp without the key. The re- 
ceptacles are furnished in both key and 
keyless types, with bases for cleat, con- 
cealed, and molding work as well as bases 
for 34%4-in. and 4-in. outlet boxes. Caps, 
bodies and bases are interchangeable. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 






Meeting of Atlantic Division 
of Jobber’s Association 
The Atlantic Division of the Elec- 


trical Supply Jobbers’ Association 
was scheduled to meet at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford, Philadelphia, on Feb. 
13, with the following program: 

“A Plan for the Practical Appli- 
eation of Trade Acceptances,” by M. 
A. Curran, general credit manager of 
the Western Electric Company; “Op- 
portunities for Profitably Increasing 
the Business of Electrical Jobbers,” 
by J. M. Wakeman, general manager 
of the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment; “What the War Means to 
American Business,” by G. E. MaclIl- 
wain, specialist of the Babson Sta- 
tistical Organization. . 

The subject “Proposed Standar 
Package Quantities,” was proposed 
for general consideration, and the 
secretary, E. Donald Tolles, 52 Broad- 
way, New York, read a statistical re- 
port on the comparative cost of doing 
business in 1916 and 1917. 


New York Electric Club of 
Jobbers Elects Officers 


The second annual meeting of the 
New York Electric Club was held 
on Feb. 6 to elect officers and discuss 
plans for the coming year’s work. 
The Electric Club membership con- 
stitutes a roster of practically all the 
electric jobbers of New York City. 

A new constitution and by-laws 
was adopted by the club. The pur- 
pose of the club is stated as follows: 

The object of the club shall be the 
advancement of the social, profes- 
sional and commercial interests of 
the members, the elevation of the 
standard of electrical work a fur- 
therance of the use of electricity and 
the general development of the elec- 
trical industry. A paid secretary- 


treasurer, W. J. Krieger, with offices 
in the Marbridge Building, New York 
City, has been employed to centralize 
and promote the work. 

Officers for 1918 were elected, as 
President, J. E. McClernon, 


follows: 





Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 


Northwestern Electrical Supply Com- 
pany; vice-president, Charles E. 
Benz, Holloway & Benz Company. 
Executive committee: J. J. Hartt, 
Hartt & Morrison; C. P. LaShelle, 
W. R. Ostrander Company; J. H. 
Hughes, Alpha Electric Company; J. 
H. Owen, E. B. Latham Company; M. 
Zucker, A. Shemel & Company, and 
L. D. Bailey, Bailey Electric Supply 
Company. A membership committee 
was elected, consisting of H. O. 
Foreman, Sibley-Pittman Corpora- 
tion; J. M. McSweeney, John Leahy & 
Company; C. P. Scott, Royal Eastern 
Electric Supply Company, and A. F. 
Stanley, Stanley & Patterson. 


All Branches of Industry to 
Be at California Meeting 


At Del Monte, Cal., on April 22, all 
branches of the electrical industry of 
California—contractors, dealers, cen- 
tral station men, and jobbers—will get 
together for an important meeting to 
discuss the joint problems before the 
industry. The California electrical 
folk recently inaugurated a $12,000 
merchandising and advertising cam- 
paign, the money for which was sub- 
scribed by the contractor, jobber, and 
central station organizations of the 
State. 





Gerard Swope, general sales manager of 
the Western Electric Company, with his Jap- 
anese hosts at their country home on the 


southern seacoast of Japan, during Mr. 
Swope’s recent visit to the Island Kingdom. 
Mr. Swope has just been awarded the Order 
of the Rising Sun by the Emperor of Japan. 
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Lighting Fixture Dealers Plan 
Big Meeting at St. Louis, 
Feb. 15-16 


An important organization meet- 
ing of the Lighting Fixture Dealers’ 
Society of America will be held on 
Feb. 15 and 16 at St. Louis, at the 
Hotel Statler. The officers and di- 
rectors are: President, C. J. Netting, 
Detroit; vice-president, H. E. Paxton, 
Buffalo; treasurer, H. E. Pauly, Buf- 
falo; secretary, J. A. A. Hamilton, 
735 Central Avenue, Cleveland; 
George H. Barnes, Detroit; George 
E. Rogers, Cleveland; R. O. Fritz, 
Kansas City. The membership fee 
is $5, and yearly dues are $10. 

In a letter sent out to the industry, 
Secretary Hamilton puts the follow- 
ing questions to the retail fixture 
trade: 


“Would you like: 
To see glass terms 2 per cent— 
thirty days, net sixty days? 

“Would you like: 
To get good barrels at 60 cents each 
instead of worn-out junk at 75 cents; 
barrels you could use or resell, that 
you now have to burn? 

“Would you like: 
To have all new glass designs re- 
leased but twice a year, so you could 
figure ahead and buy without being 
afraid of something new coming out 
next month and upsetting your 
plans? 

“Why not: 
Get the fixture manufacturers to- 
gether and let them spend a few 
thousand educating the public to 
buy better fixtures? It’s done in 
other building lines, and the dealer 
profits thereby. 

“Why not: 
Stop the practice of manufacturers’ 
salesmen selling you and other deal- 
ers in a town and then selling the 
builders direct? 

“What we need: 
Is a central office where different 
methods and ideas can be gathered 
together, grouped in pamphlet form, 
and given to members to improve 
their business.” 





J. M. Hannaford, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the 
Northwestern Electrical Equipment 
Company of St. Paul, Minn., has re- 
signed to enter the manufacturing 
firm of Gordon & Ferguson of St. 
Paul. In the nine years Mr. Hanna- 
ford has spent with the Northwest- 
ern Electrical Equipment Company 
he has become one of the best-known 
and best-liked jobbers’ representa- 
tives in the Twin City territory, and 
his contageous and unquenchable en- 
thusiasm has made electrical con- 
ventions at St. Paul always worth 
attending. 
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Contractors and Jobbers Hold 
St. Louis Meeting 


One of the most successful and en- 
thusiastic meetings of the season was 
that held jointly by the Co-operative 
Committee, St. Louis Electrical Con- 
tractors, Jobbers and Dealers, and the 
Missouri State Association of the Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, at St. Louis on 
Jan. 5. 

Fred Adam, State chairman of the 
Missouri Association, and also chair- 
man of the Co-operative Committee 
presided at both sessions, and begin- 
ning with the morning session the fol- 
lowing chairmen of standing commit- 
tees delivered reports: Industrial de- 
velopment, Gus Schwedler of the 
Sparks Electric Company, Kansas 
City; universal data and sales book, 
QO. L. Fickie, Union Electric Company, 
Kansas City; liability insurance, W. L. 
Hutchison, Kansas City Electric Con- 
struction Company; merchandising, 
J. J. Magee. 

In the absence of E. L. Heath, chair- 
man of the credit committee, W. J. 
Burton, of the Frank Adam Electric 
Company, St. Louis, presented a paper 
on “The Value to the Contractor of 
Trade Acceptances.” 

The time being limited, the follow- 
ing committees were unable to report: 
House wiring, Robert B. Randall; job- 
bers, W. A. Koeneman; central sta- 
tions, George Gamp; architects and 
engineers, W. J. Sutter. 

















It’s a cold day in Sunny Tennessee when 
Joseph A. Fowler of Memphis picks out this 
kind of Sunday morning amusement, but 
then even in Cuba they’ve been shoveling 
snow this winter we hear. Joe is one of the 
vigorous young leaders in the new move- 
ment for better merchandising methods in the 
industry. He has hair the shade of Thomas 
Jefferson’s, and he shares with that patriot 
the same statesmanlike directness in making 
plans and executing them. whether in his 
own business or that of the National Con- 
tractor-Dealer Association. As Earnest Mc- 
Cleary says to James R. Strong, sagely: 
‘Keep your eve on yvoung Fowler!” 





Additional committees were created : 
Unit prices, Ed. Allison of the W. A. 
Corrao Electric Company, St. Louis, 
chairman; also standard forms, ac- 
counting and standard costs, with the 
selection of chairmen deferred. 

Three hundred and forty members 
of the industry attended the evening 
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banquet, which was under the aus- 
pices of the Co-operative Committee 
of St. Louis Electrical Jobbers, Con- 
tractors and Dealers; whose conven- 
tions and meetings committee (A. J. 
Burns, chairman, W. A. Koeneman and 
C. J. Sutter) was in charge. 

William L. Goodwin was the speaker 
of the occasion, and described the Pa- 
cific Coast Merchandising Plan. 


Milwaukee Jobbers Appoint 
Joint Committee with 
Contractors 


Probably the most enthusiastic 
meeting of the electrical trade ever 
held in Wisconsin was the convention 
of the Wisconsin State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers at 
the Hotel Wisconsin. Milwaukee, on 
Jan. 23, 24 and 25. Manufacturers, 
jobbers, central station men and elec- 
trical contractor-dealers responded to 
the invitation to attend. Strange 
faces were much in evidence, and new 
names never before heard as being 
connected with the local industry were 
added to the membership list of the 
new organization. The spirit of good- 
fellowship prevailed, differences here- 
tofore known to exist were forgotton, 
or at least forgiven, and the hatchet 
was buried. 

The first day’s session was given 
over to a discussion of “the Goodwin 





(Continued on third and fourth pages 
following) 

















Tommy Curtis of Boston keeps the Conference Club’s spirits gay at 


Asheville, N 


arms akimbo at the extreme left. 


, in spite of golfless days and trainless railroads. 
Mr. Curtis may be recognized as the frail figure rocking the boat with 
With him on the lumber lorry 
(used to roll logs into the great Grove Park Inn fireplaces) stand 
Sullivan W. Jones of Washington and W. Creighton Peet, New York, 


disguised as flowers in 
Front-row smiles are by Mr. Jones, L. K. Comstock, New York; W. 
L. Goodwin, California; E. E. Van Cleef, Chicago; D. R. G. Palmer, 
New York, and W. B. Akeley, Chicago. 


since elected national chairman of the new National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
Curtis again appear, 


In Scene 2 Mr. Peet and Mr 
the crannied wall. 
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Control for Fixtures 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


H. A. Bauer of Lansdowne, Pa., has de- 
veloped a device which provides for light- 
ing either one, two, three or four lamps on 
a fixture merely by pulling the cord for the 
corresponding lamp. The construction of the 
interior of the fixture is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, It will be observed 
that it consists of a central support on 
which are lugs for horizontally mounting as 
many as four pull sockets of any standard 
make. The upper part of the support is ar- 
ranged either with some ornamental cover 
used purely for decoration or for the at- 
tachment of a single supporting chain or 
stem. When it is desired to use three or 
four chains these are attached to adjustable 
arms that can be mounted on the central 
support. These arms can be changed as to 
length to fit any desired size of bowl. 








Pivoted-Cap Cleat Rosette 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 














A cleat rosette of rugged construction has 
recently been announced by Pass & Sey- 
mour of Solvay, N. Y. The rosette is de- 
signed to carry the wires a full half inch 
from the surface wired over. The terminals 
are arranged to separate the wires by a 
space of 2% in., and the binding screws 
which secure the cap to the base are said 
to be so arranged that the cap may be 
pivoted on one end while the other end, 
when the binding screws are released, 
swings in or out of position and is thereby 
made easy to wire on a stepladder or at the 
bench. 

Wiring room will be found in the base 
and provision is made in the cap for a 
practical knot in the drop cord to relieve 
the strain on the terminals. 





Attachment Plug 
From ELectricAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


A solid attachment plug has just been 
put on the market by the Best Electric 
Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa. It is made in 
one piece (with separate tip) of asbestos 
composition. The terminals are molded into 
the plug, and the brass screw shell is die- 
stamped permanently into place, giving a 
most substantial construction. This plug 
has the advantage of being quick and easy 
to wire. One screw holds the plug together 
securely. Being made of asbestos compo- 
sition, the plug, it is claimed, is indestruct- 
ible and safe to use with any device. 





Electric Release Box 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


The Derby electric release box, manu- 
factured by the American Fire Prevention 
Bureau, 17 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, is a device built on mechanical lines, 
designed to close fire doors, stair and ele- 
vator traps, and dip tank covers, open 
theater ventilators. drop theater fire cur- 
tains, shut down conveyor systems, hot air 
blower and exhaust systems, and engines. 

The operating current can be either al- 
ternating or direct. Assuming a voltage of 
120, each box requires 150 milli-amp. to 
trip it, or 500 milli-amp. at 6 volts. The 
boxes are wired in series. 

Normally a current of 20 milli-amp. 
flows through the line and magnetic coils in 
the box, which, by means of a trouble re- 
lay, supervises the entire system and gives 
notification in the building or central sta- 
tion of any derangement, such as a broken 
wire or opening of the cover of a release 
box. The energy necessary to trip the re- 
lease is derived by cutting out the fixed re- 
sistance in the line. 


Plural Plug Socket 

From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 

The Central Telephone & Electric Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., is distributing to the 
trade a plural plug socket. The device has 
a hard-rubber composition covering. By 
use of this appliance the lamp is left in the 
original position and the use of a shade is 
permitted. 








Electrically Heated Auto Primer 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 

An electrically heated primer for auto- 
mobiles has been placed upon the market 
by the Master Primer Company, 1523 Fort 
Street West, Detroit, Mich. Connected to 
the carburetor, the heating coil is sus- 
pended in a small reservoir of gasoline 
above which is a small air vent. The out- 
let is controlled by a lever which operates 
a valve at the connection to the intake 
manifold. The same lever makes electrical 
contact and opens the air vent. With the 
throttle of the carburetor closed, nearly all 
of the suction of the motor applies directly 
on the primer. The motor thus secures 
only a heated mixture of air and gasoline. 


Socket and Plug 

From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 

A new General Electric Company wiring 
device consists of a multi-catch-pull socket 
and swivel attaching plug with current tap. 
This device can be screwed into a socket 
and an electrical portable, such as fan 
motor, piano lamp, etc., attached by means 
of a current tap without the loss of the 
light in the outlet. 





Motor-Generator Sets 

From BLEcTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 

Unit-type motor-generator sets for_ bat- 
tery-charging and signal work are being 
made by the Electric Specialty Company of 
Stamford, Conn. These motor-generator 
sets are for charging storage batteries, op- 
erating. electro-magnets, bells or any form 
of signals. They are constructed to oper- 
ate on 110 volts or 220 volts direct or alter- 
nating current. The smallest size delivers 
20 watts and is intended for use_ only 
where a very small amount of power is re- 
quired. Other types are suitable for charg- 
ing one 6-volt battery at 8 amp. and 12- 
amp. respectively. The largest size, rated 
at 300 watts, will charge five 6-volt bat- 
teries at 10-amp. charge, tapering down to 
8 amp. One type of set is furnished with 
oil-wick bearings and the other with oil- 
ring bearings. 








Renewable Fuse 

From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 

The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago is marketing the fuse it 
has purchased from the Multi Refillable 
Fuse Company under the trade name of 
“Union.’’ The present form of the fuse is 
the result of extensive experiments and im- 
provements. The tubing used is the best 
quality horn fiber of extra thickness. The 
ferrules and caps are of brass and designed 
to withstand the heavy strains incident to 
a fuse without powder filler. The method 
of attaching the cap is said to allow an 
exceptionally heavy pressure to be brought 
to bear upon the contact with the end of 
the renewable element, thus reducing the 
heat develoned to a minimum and guard- 
ing against accidental loosening of caps 
through rough usage. 





Foot Warmer for Outdoor Service 
From ELEcTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


To minimize the discomfort of standing 
outdoors in severe weather, an electrically 
heated foot warmer has just been placed 
upon the market by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company of East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The device is applicable 
to the use of watchmen, sentries, doormen, 
traffic policemen and others whose work re- 
quires them to be out of doors continuously 
with little chance for exercise. It has been 
found that if the rest of the body is ade- 
quately clothed, a foot warmer will insure 
comfort at any temperature. 

The device consists of a casting with 
diamond-tread top. Against the under serv- 
ice of this the heater element is clamped. 
The heater is a slotted ribbon clamped be- 
tween two plates of built-up mica so ar- 
—" as to give uniform distribution of 
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Safes for Filing Specifications 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


A “Safe Cabinet’ designed to protect its 
contents from fire or impact from falling is 
manufactured by the Safe Cabinet Com- 
pany of Marietta, Ohio, These safes are 
equipped with filing devices and shelves to 
suit the requirements of the individual 
purchaser, the units being adjustable as to 
height and interchangeable. They, there- 
fore, not only afford protection for records 
but filing efficiency as well, and they can 
be easily moved about on castors because 
of their light weight. This permits of 
changing their location in an office without 
the use of planks, tackle. ete. The safe cabi- 
net is especially suitable for use in the 
offices of electrical contractors and dealers 
inasmuch as it can be equipped with draw- 
ers for filing specifications, contracts or 
for any other form of records. The sizes 
range from 15 in. x 15 in. x 21 in. to 72 in. 
x 42 in. x 18 in. interior dimensions. 





Clip These for Your Card or Loose-Leaf File of New Merchandise Ts> 
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Automatic Controller or 
Rotary Switch 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 





The accompanying illustration shows an 
automatic controller constructed by the 
Reynolds Electric Company of Chicago and 
New York for a fire-alarm siren made by 
the Federal Sign System (Electric) of Chi- 
cago. By an ingenious arrangement of 
contacts the sounds from the siren are 
graduated and, after continuing for a pe- 
pi ag of two minutes, are automatically cut 
off. 

The motor is directly geared to the con- 
troller to insure a positive drive. The fin- 
gers are reinforced at the contact end and 
are of the “quick-break’”’ type. 

Similar controllers are now being fur- 
nished by the Reynolds Electric Company 
to the city of Chicago for flashing “stop” 
signals, gate lights and ringing gongs when 
a drawbridge is open and the gates are 
down, giving a positive alarm both by 
light and sound. . 





Ornamental Lighting Unit . 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


An ornamental lighting unit with the 
novel feature of an illuminated glass can- 
opy has been added to the General Elec- 
tric Company’s line. This unit differs from 
most of the ornamental units previously 
furnished in that the canopy covering the 
opening in the top of the globe, which per- 
mits the removal of the lamp inside, is 
covered with a glass instead of a metal 
canopy. This new canopy is made of the 
same diffusing glass as the globe. It is 
said to add wonderfully to the lamp’s ap- 
pearance as it shows the outline of the 
complete fixture when illuminated. 





Safety Switch 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


The Metropolitan Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Boulevard and Fourteenth Street, 
Long Island City, New York, is manufac- 
turing a safety switch for the W. A. Mc- 
Combs Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
is a quick-break switch mounted in a box 
said to be unusually strong. The cover is 
in three pieces. The upper and lower doors 
each move on separate hinges and the mid- 
dle section is attached to the box by two 
screws. The top door over the switch com- 
partment may be opened by means of a lock 
which permits ready inspection. The lower 
door over the fuse compartment is held by 
a snap catch. No live parts are exposed. 
The safety switch rated at 30 amn. is a 60 
amp. switch with 30 amp. fuse spacings to 
give mechanical strength. 





Double-Outlet Current Tap 


From ELECTRICAL MBPRCHANDISING, February, 1918 


Harvey Hubbell, Ince, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., is supplementing its standard single- 
outlet current tap with a new one provid- 
ing two plug outlets in addition to the 
lamp outlet. This device is constructed 
throughout of porcelain and is fitted with a 
shade-holder groove and slots so designed 
as to accommodate any one of this com- 
pany’s different styles of interchangeable 
plug caps. 








Canopy Tap 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


The Bryant Electric Company of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has added to its ‘New Wrinkle” 
line of wiring devices a novel canopy tap 
of wide application which can be readily 
attached to any ceiling or side wall fixture 
where a current tap is desired. 

By connecting the tap in series with the 
fixture and combining with a “New 
Wrinkle” key or pull switch for wall fix- 
tures or a ‘New Wrinkle’ pull ceiling 
switch for ceiling fixtures, convenient means 
are provided for controlling single or group 
lamp fixtures, at the fixture without expen- 
sive wiring. The latter use is especially 
valuable when indirect fixtures are placed 
in rooms having no flush switches. 

The new device, which is known as the 
“Bt New Wrinkle Canopy Tap,” is National 





Electrical Code standard and consists of a 
“New Wrinkle” ring and a porcelain base 
which are easily and firmly attached to the 
outlet box by means of a stamped steel 
ring, rings being made to fit 314-in. and 4- 
in. boxes. In lath and plaster construction, 
the rings are omitted and the base attached 
by wood screws. After notching the canopy 
to fit over the neck of the tap it can then 
be replaced flush with the ceiling or wall, 
resulting in a neat and unobtrusive job. 





Current Tap 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


A pull-socket current tap is being placed 
on the market by Harvey Hubbell, Inc., of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The device is of the 
Same mechanical construction as the ordi- 
nary pull socket to which has been added 
a plug receptacle built into the side of the 
body. The flow of current to the lamp 
base is controlled by the pull chain. The 
terminals of the receptacle are continu- 
ously in circuit. Current can be supplied 
directly beneath the fixture to operate the 
various table electrical appliances without 
the need of sacrificing the use of the light. 





Automatic Extension Reel 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


This reel, made by the Cincinnati Specialty 
Manufacturing Company, Powers and Syl- 
van Streets, Cincinnati, is equipped with 
25 ft. of reinforced cord, enabling the lamp 
to be carried in any direction from the reel, 
and an automatic lock, so that stop may 
be had at any point. Its insulation and 
connections have withstood an alternating 
current potential test of 1250 volts. It is 
useful in garages, machine shops, factories, 
stores, basements, and all other places 
where an extension lamp is required. 








Alternating-Current Motors 

From ELEcTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 

A full line of alternating-current, single- 
phase motors from % hp. to 2 hp. and poly- 
phase motors from % hp. to 10 hp. has 
been developed by the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Electrical Works. 

The frame construction is of the skeleton 
type and is so put together as to give ex- 


cellent ventilation to both the stator and 
rotor. 
Ball bearings have been adopted ex- 


clusively for these motors. 

In the single-phase motors the split-phase 
winding is used in starting and on all sizes 
up to and including % hp. A centrifugal 
starting device is furnished. This centrifu- 
gal starting switch is mounted outside the 
motor on the end plate and rotor shaft. In- 
side of the end plates of the single-phase 
motor there is a simple squirrel-cage rotor. 

This starting device in breaking the con- 
tact which cuts out the starting ,winding 
does it with a snap. 





Plug Receptacle 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 


The Gordon Electrical & Manufacturing 
Company, 430 South Green Street, Chicago, 
recently placed upon the market its No. 
1708 Edison screw-plug flush receptacle. 
All plugs are said to be made of solid brass 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Ine. The 
product is a slight departure from the ordi- 
nary receptacle in that the terminals and 
contact pieces, together with brass-plated 
brackets at each end, are used. 
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Flexible Tubing Fastener 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 

A flexible tube fastener has been developed 
by Hyatt Electrical Works, Sacramento, 
Cal. It is claimed that this device holds 
the tubing with a greater degree of posi- 
tiveness, is more readily installed and 
takes up less space in the box than other 
fasteners. The device is designed for use 
on %-in., 7/32-in. and 44-in. sizes of tubing, 
When used on the \-in. size the tongue 
should be bent to be at right angles to the 
body of the clamp. 





Louvers for Ventilating Fans 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


Louvers that are especially designed to 
prevent back draft and provide weather 
protection io fan openings when the fan 
is not running are made by the Batterman 
Truitt Company, of Chicago. They consist 
of a number of semicircular vanes connect- 
ed in series. 

These louvers operate with practically no 
restriction on the fan. They are so de- 
signed that, the area of the center bridge 
being calculated and allowed for in the 
total outer frame dimensions, no restriction 
is caused by the center bridge. These 
louvers, it is said, are not affected by mois- 
ture, heat or by ordinary vapors. 

















Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing under 
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Plan,” and on Jan. 24 there was an 
open discussion of remedies for the 
ills of the industry—H. P. Andrae, 
treasurer Julius Andrae & Sons Com- 
pany, for the jobbers; R. B. Snyder, 
sales manager Milwaukee Central 
Station Company, and W. R. Johnson, 
manager Johnson’s Electric Shop. 
The banquet, attended by about 150 
co-operators, was indeed a “love feast.” 
W. L. Goodwin was the principal 
speaker and at the close of his address 
the local jobbers proposed that a com- 
mittee be appointed to meet a commit- 
tee of the jobbers in company with a 
representative of the local central 
stations for the discussion of means to 
promote harmony in the industry. 


«Conservation Through In- 
spection,” Is Keynote of 
Memphis Meeting 


Conservation of foodstuffs, muni- 
tions of war and property by means 
of inspection was the keynote of the 
meeting of the Western Association 
of Electrical Inspectors at Memphis 


on Jan. 29-31. 
Important topics discussed were: 
“Distinguishing Electrical Signal 


Systems,” “Hazards in Elevator Wir- 
ing,” “Methods of Grounding Sec- 
ondaries,” “The Demand Factor of 
Lighting, Elevator and Power Cir- 
cuits,” “Electricity on the Farm” 
and “War Service of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories.” Some of the 
points brought out were: 

The electrical inspector must not 
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“Augie’’ Meyer, sometimes known in formal 
correspondence as A. H. Meyer, has been 
made general manager of the Bryan-Marsh 
Lamp Division, Chicago. Yet regardless of 
honors, Augie still wears hts shirt open at 
the neck and his private office door unlocked. 





only make electrical recommenda- 
tions, but he should compel the prop- 
erty owners to employ sufficient capa- 
ble and instructed watchmen and in- 
stall adequate signal protective de- 
vices. 

Electric signal systems approved 
by the underwriters’ laboratories 
should be allowed, notwithstanding 
the fact that they do not comply with 
the National Electrical Safety Code 
requirements on high-voltage bell 
wiring. 

The opinion prevailed that wires 
in elevator shafts should be inclosed 
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in rigid conduit instead of armored. 
cable as allowed by the National 
Electrical Safety Code, because the 
latter, if shaken loose from holdings 
by vibration or other means would 
have a tendency to swing against the: 
moving elevator and produce a fire 
and life hazard. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Frank L. Lucas; first vice- 
president, C. K. Cregier; second vice- 
president, K. W. Adkins; secretary 
and treasurer, W. 8S. Boyd; executive 
committee, Oscar W. Tryham, chair- 
man; R. E. Moran, H. M. Beal, H. J. 
Clark, C. R. George, C. M. Tart and 
the officers. 





Independent Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association of 


Greater New York 


At the annual meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York, held on 
Jan. 16 at the McAlpin Hotel, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve 
for the current year. President, L. L- 
Strauss; vice-president, Louis Freund ;. 
treasurer, Alfred Whiteley; financial 
secretary, William Monroe; recording 
secretary, Charles Montagriff; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Louis Seigelbaum. The 
board of directors is composed of 
Louis Freed, John T. Whitehead and 
William Shore. 

Following the war dinner held in 
connection with the annual meeting, 
Past-President Louis Freed was pre- 
sented with a silver loving cup. 
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The Western Association of Electrical Inspectors at Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 29 to 31. for its ‘‘Win-the-War’” convention. 
emphasis was laid on the necessity for more careful inspection during the war period, that foodstuffs, supplies and munitions be conserved 


During the session, 
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Alabama State Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers at Birmingham, Jan. 15 









































Central station men, jobbers, 


gates. 
Chairman J. R. 
addresses by H. W. 


manufacturers’ 
‘dealers and contractors were present when this picture was taken 
‘of the new Alabama contractor-dealer asssociation’s convention dele- 
All parts of the State were represented. 

Wilcox presided at the meeting, and there were 
Matthews, president Matthews Electric Supply 
‘Company, Birmingham; J. M. Middlebrooks, Birmingham; Col. Robley 


representatives, 
mingham Railway, 
& Handley 


Members of the 


Erwin, Gadsden; J. 
and J. 


S. Stearnes, New Orleans, president N. E. C. A.; H. 


L. Draper, Bir- 


Light & Power Company; C. W. Burney, Moore 
Hardware Company, 
Orleans, and W. R. Herstein, Electric Supply Company, New Orleans. 
Alabama State executive committee 
. Wilcox, Birmingham ; 
M. Middlebrooks, Birmingham. 


Birmingham; C. S. Barnes, New 


are T. G. 


S. S. Rubira, Moline. 





New Jersey Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation Pledges Support to 
Central Station 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers was held at 
Newark on Jan. 26, with 156 mem- 
bers present. 

Benjamin Sprague, formerly an 
electrical contractor, and recently with 
‘tthe Newark Electrical Supply Com- 
‘pany, was appointed permanent sec- 
wetary and treasurer of the State As- 
sociation. It will be his duty to go 
among the contractors of theState and 
secure members both active and asso- 
‘ciate, to organize the contractors, to 
‘promote their general interests and to 
‘co-operate with the public utility com- 
panies, particularly in house-wiring 
campaigns. 

The secretary will also pay partic- 
ular attention to the question of lia- 
bility insurance offered contractors 
holding membership in the associa- 
tion. 

At the afternoon meeting a number 
of very interesting papers were read: 
H. C. Callahan of the General Electric 
Company presented a paper on “The 
Essentials of a Successful Business” ; 
H. W. Desaix a paper on “Credits”; 
George Halsey of the Public Service 
Corporation a paper on “Merchandis- 
ing,” and Charles D. Harbenson a 
paper on “The Relation of the Central 
Station to the Contractor.” 

On account of the serious difficulties 
which the public utility companies are 
going through because of the short- 
age of coal, a resolution was adopted 
by the association that “inasmuch as 
the public utilities companies have al- 
ways shown a friendly spirit towards 
the electrical contractors, we feel it 





our duty to show our appreciation in 
offering our assistance to lighten your 
burdens under the present war and 
fuel conditions by preaching the gos- 
pel of wise and economic conservation 
of power, and suppressing any utter- 
ances of a complaining nature that we 
may hear— 

“Be it therefore resolved—that there 
be extended to you the support of the 
New Jersey Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers not only for 
the duration of these strenuous times, 
but forever.” 

The meeting, according to George E. 
Davis of Newark, secretary pro tem., 
was unquestionably the most success- 
ful and most inspiring of any conven- 
tion which the New Jersey association 
has held, and its membership feels 
that it is beginning to see the concrete 
results which can be secured through 
organization work. 











Not Woodrow —pbut James E. Wilson — 
special representative of the Electrical Con- 
tractors Association of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton, as well as facial prototype of his dis- 
tinguished namesake in the White House. 
Mr. Wilson of Boston has been in the elec- 


trical industry since the beginning, ard 
helped in the famous telephone experiments 
when Alexander Graham Bell sent the first 
faint “hello’’ over the wire in the Boston 
workshop. 





New York Jovian League 
Elects Officers for 
Coming Year 


At the January meeting of the New 
York Jovian League the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, J. M. Wakeman of 
the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment; vice-president, George Williams 
of Henry L. Doherty & Company; sec- 
ond vice-president, H. A. Pratt of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company; secretary, F. M. Fei- 
ker of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
and Electrical World; treasurer, L. 
L. Strauss; directors—James Betts of 
Betts & Betts; F. H. Leggett of the 
Western Electric Company; F. S. 
Hartman of the General Electric Com- 
pany; J. R. Pollock of the New York 
Telephone Company; J. R. Strong of 
Tucker Electrical Construction Com- 
pany; Arthur Williams of the New 
York Edison Company. 

The president appointed an advisory 
committee to work with the board of 
directors in formulating plans and 
carrying on the activities of the 
league. The following were appoint- 
ed: Chairman, James R. Pollock of 
the New York Telephone Company; 
vice-chairman, Frank E. Watts of the 
Hart Manufacturing Company; H. W. 
Alexander of the Society for Electrical 
Development; Earl E. Whitehorne of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING; A. S. 
DeVeau of Stanley & Patterson; J. W. 
Jones of the New York Telephone 
Company; Elliot Reid of the Westing- 
house Lamp Company; Martin Ober- 
lander of the Western Electric Com- 
pany; Walter Neumuller of the New 
York Edison Company; J. J. Raftery 
of the Western Electric Company, 
New York City. 
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Electric Churn 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


An electric churn complete with motor 
and extension wire is being offered to the 
trade by the Superior Churn & Manufactur- 
ing Company of Northville, Mich. This 
churn is made to operate on either alter- 
nating or direct current. It is necessary 
only to plug into an ordinary electric light 
socket. The churn is equipped witha single 
grooved pulley on the speed-reducing shaft 
for starting and stopping while the engine 
is in motion. 











Electric Cleaner with Few Parts 
From BELEcTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


The “America” vacuum cleaner, which 
is being placed upon the market by the 
Wise-McClung Manufacturing Company of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, is said by the 
manufacturer to have fewer parts than any 
other electric cleaner. Among the special 
features claimed for this appliance is a pat- 
ented floor brush the design of which per- 
mits sewing-room litter, threads, etc., to 
pass through a center vent direct to the 
dust bag, thus leaving the brushes always 
free from accumulation. A positive catch 
for raising and lowering the nozzle can be 
adjusted by the tip of the operator’s shoe, 
as can also the patented electric control 
switch. 





Auto Radiator Heater 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


A compact serviceable heater made by D. 
C. Hughes & Company, 4624 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., is for use on automo- 
bile engines in cold garages. It is neces- 
sary only to attach a cord to an electric 
light socket and place the heater near to 
the lowest water level under the hood to 
—" heat. It is equipped with 10 ft. of 
cord. 











Secret Telephone Transmitter 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


A secret telephone transmitter has been 
placed on the market by the Pelouze Manu- 
facturing Company, 232 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Ill. This transmitter is said to 
permit privacy in telephoning. It can 
quickly be placed on any telephone mouth- 
piece. It is unnecessary to speak much 
above a whisper, the manufacturer claims, 
in “tod to be understood, if this device is 
used. 





Automatic Controller 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


The Automatic Electric Controller Com- 
pany of Seattle, Wash., is manufacturing 
an automatic controller that regulates the 
amount of current delivered to any heat- 
ing appliance and maintains the heat of 
the appliance at an even temperature. 
This device is made in two types, one for 
alternating current and the other for al- 
ternating and direct current. The con- 
troller consists of a thermostat, composed 
of copper and iron riveted together, which 
is placed immediately over a heating coil 
and connected in series with the load. 
The heat from the coil causes the thermo- 
stat to break the circuit whenever the 
temperature rises above a certain point. 
The turning of the handle causes the con- 
tact point which touches the thermostat 
to move downward and bend the thermostat. 
Thus, the more the thermostat is bent the 
more heat is necessary and the higher the 
temperature required to cause it to bend 
still further and break the circuit. By the 
use of this device it is claimed that 40 per 
cent of the energy now used in the excess 
heating of irons, percolators, toasters, 
chafing dishes, ete., can be saved, as the 
exact amount of heat required can be ob- 
tained. 





Bulb Case 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 





An electric light bulb case designed so 
that extra bulbs may be carried in safety 
has recently been put on the market. The 
bulbs are held in place by steel springs 
and a locking device. The Dover Stamping 
& Manufacturing Company of Cambridge, 
Mass., manufacturer of the device, claims 
that this case affords protection against 
rough handling, vibration or water and oc- 
cupies very little space. The case is made 
of steel without a seam. 











Dining Table Grill 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


The American Electrical Heater Company 
of Detroit is putting on the market an open, 
glowing element type of electric stove with 
three heat controls and so arranged that 
food can be cooked both above and below 
the cooking element. It is fitted with two 
cooking receptacles and a deflector plate 
that make it possible to conserve heat. It 
is said that a full meal can be prepared 
at the table, as it boils, broils, fries or 
toasts. It may be bought complete or with- 
out the utensils. 











Farm Lighting Set 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


The Mayhew Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has placed on the market a belted 
type farm lighting set known as the ‘‘May- 
hew-Electric.” The plant consists of a 
generator and switchboard made up in one 
unit, and a storage battery which is shipped 
separately. The special method used in 
packing the battery has entirely eliminated 
the breakage of shipment, it is asserted. 
The various elements of the plant are of 
standard makes. The generator is made 
by the Peerless Electric Company and the 
batteries by the Globe Electric Company of 
Milwaukee. Jewell instruments and a Cut- 
ler-Hammer rheostat are used on_ the 
switchboard, which also includes a May- 
hew-Electric cut-out of an improved de- 
sign. Glass inclosed fuses are furnished. 
These plants are made in three standard 
sizes, provided with 60, 90 and 120 amp.-hr. 
batteries respectively. ‘The generator has 
a capacity of 800 watts. 








Omega Milking Machine 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


_ The Western Electric Company is put- 
ting on the market a machine known as the 
Omega Milker. It is a strongly built single- 
unit machine that will hold 31% gal. of milk. 
It is made of pressed steel, with a perfectly 
smooth and round interior having no cor- 
ners or creases to collect dirt and is easy to 
clean. It is said to be so perfectly balanced 
that placing it on_a cow is an extremely 
simple operation. The machine is designed 
to be airtight, permitting the milk to be 
taken from the cow direct to the can with- 
out a chance of contamination from outside 
dirt or air. It cannot be kicked off and the 
cow annoyed by flies cannot dislodge it by 
any leg or body action. 
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Porcelain Concealed Receptacles 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 





In porcelain concealed receptacles recently 
put on the market by Pass & Seymour of 
Solvay, N. Y., the wires are introduced from 
the back of the receptacles. The outer 
porcelain shell conceals the supporting 
screws as well as the binding screws and 
terminals. One receptacle is shown with- 
out the shadeholder groove and the other 
with the shadeholder groove. The outside 
diameter of the base of these receptacles 
is 2 5/16 in. 





Inclosed Switches 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


Safety steel-inclosed switches are being 
marketed by the Leonard-Bundy Electric 
Company of Clevel nd, Ohio. The door of 
the cabinet cannot be opened without trip- 
ping the switch, which makes it impossible, 
it is said, to fuse a live switch. The switch 
cannot be partly closed and left there, giv- 
ing insufficient contact and heating of re- 
ceptacle springs, because this switch is so 
arranged that if it is not fully closed it 
will fly open again. : 

A quick-break action is provided so that 
no arcing occurs at the contacts. The lever 


and toggle principle is embodied in the 
handle, and an easy pull will close the 


switch, while a slight blow is all that is 
necessary to open it, the switch in fact 
opening itself after being once started. 























Cord Protector 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


An electric cord protector is being mar- 
keted by Dodge Brothers of 111 East Sec- 
ond Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. The 
protector is designed to eliminate the 
breaking caused by the continual bending 
of an electric wire in one place. The pro- 
tector winds the wire into a spring at the 
point of bending. The manufacturers claim 
that this feature eliminates the tendency for 
the wire to break. The protector is said to 
be particularly adaptable to electric iron or 
vacuum cleaner handles. 





Tubing for Electrical Use 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 

A tubing for electrical, mechanical and 
insulating purposes is being marketed by 
the Fibro Products Company, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. It is said not to be as hard or 
as dense as fiber but amply strong and 
waterproof. It is really a cross between 
an ordinary paper tube and a vulcanized 
fiber tube. It is claimed to be of high 
dielectric strength and to retain its size 
and shape. 

One of the large uses for this tubing is 
in imitation candles. The manufacturers 
state that these candles are economical as 
well as practical. 5 

The company is now prepared to produce 


. Fibro tubes in any diameter, wall thickness 


and length. 





Renewable Cartridge Fuse 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


The Trico Fuse & Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wis., points out fea- 
tures for its renewable cartridge fuses: To 
renew or inspect these fuses in the ferrule 
type, end screws and caps are removed, and 
in the knife-blade type one cap is removed. 
The renewals are powder-filled and carry 
starting or momentary overloads, yet posi- 
tively protect apparatus from prolonged 
overload, it is claimed. No blackening or 
burning of contacts is had, as the powder 
smothers the are. The knife blades and 
terminals are self-aligning, which insures 
perfect contact with clips, eliminating blow- 
outs due to terminal heating. In the fer- 
rule type the cap is screwed over the fiber 
shell to terminals of renewable cartridge, 
then secured with a heavy brass screw. In 
the knife-blade type the renewal elements 
have solid copper terminals securely bolted 
to blades, making perfect copper-to-copper 
contact and doing away with oxidized and 
burned-out renewal elements. 


Electric Hand Warmer 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


An electric hand-warmer for automobiles, 
which is said to furnish the necessary arti- 
ficial heat to take care of the lack of cir- 
culation in the hands caused by gripping 
the steering wheel, is being produced by 
F. H. Hainert & Son, of 3043 Nicollet Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Minn. This hand-warmer 
is composed of two flexibles, leather-cov- 
ered sections of heating element which are 
wrapped around the steering wheel at any 
point convenient to the user. Wire cords 
extend from the warmer and are attached 
to the battery. On Fords the connection 
is made direct to the magneto. It is said 
to use little current and will not overheat. 











Adjustable Light Fixtures 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


Fixtures that consist of a ball-and-socket 
arrangement to be secured to the ceiling 
and a steel rod provided with brass sliding 
or extension tube which can be drawn out 
or pushed back over the rod at will are 
made by the Peter Forg Manufacturing 
Company of Somerville, Mass. It is pointed 
out that the ball-and-socket arrangement 
permits the fixture to be at once adjusted 
to any desired position. The lower end of 
the sliding tube is provided with a ball-and- 
socket clamp, to which the lamp can be 
readily attached and which permits the 
lamp to be turned to any desired angle. On 
this fixture the upper part of the wire is 
coiled around the rod, and as the lamp is 
drawn down the coil is extended, the cup at 
the bottom of the coil pushing the wire 
back to a close coil as the lamp is raised. 

















Knife-Cleaning and Silver-Buffing 
Machine 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, February, 1918 


A motor-operated knife-cleaning ; sii- 
ver-buffing machine has been rr Pa 
the Ernst Koppen organization of New 
York City. This machine can be used on 
circuits of 110 or 220-volt direct current 
or on 60 cycles alternating current of 110 
or 220 volts. 

The device consists of a p 


: air of patente 
cleaning or patented 


; polishing brush disks ; F 
fractional horsepower motor made a 
General Electric Company, which drives 
the disks through gears and besides has a 
buffing shaft extension for the buffing of 
light silverware or the rinsing of coffee 


pagf eater. etc. 
he knife cleaning takes place betwee 
the brush disks in the pate a drum pai 
left of the motor, and it is claimed that 
the cleaning or polishing brush disks will 
serve several hundred thousand knife blades 
without renewal. The butt of the knife 
handle is polished by the special attach- 
ment at the right end of the backgear shaft. 
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A thumb comfortably resting in a vest of 
broad expanse ; 

A gavel that is waiting to make delinquent 
members dance. 

Those two lines are the first of an ode 
written by our Chicago poet to George Hall 
Porter, who has risen through the ranks of 
jobbers’ salesmen to be manager of railway 
sales for the Western Electric Company at 
Chicago, and who has recently again proved 
his ability as a salesman by winning the 
presidency of the Illinois ‘Athletic Club in a 
hot campaign against the regular ticket. 

Will somebody please write the rest of the 
ode? 





Long Island Contractors’ 
Association 


At the regular meeting of the Long 
Island Contractors’ Association on 
Jan. 7, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, A. M. Quist; vice- 
president, Hugo Tollner, Jr.; treas- 
urer, Howard W. Bishop; recording 
secretary, Henry F. Walcott; financial 
secretary, L. H. Harding. 

The membership has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. The headquarters 
of the association is at 8 Nevins 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and the sec- 
retary’s address is 279 Grand Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


Southeastern Section, 
N. E.. L. A. 


The Southeastern Section of the 
National Electric Light Association 
(Thomas W. Peters, secretary, Co- 
lumbus, Ga.), will hold a convention 
in Atlanta on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, June 19 and 20, to discuss new 
problems and talk over different ex- 
periences. 





Leo H. Gamp, formerly with the 
F. E. Newbery Electric Company, an- 
nounces that he has organized the 
Gamp Electric Company, with offices 
at 1625-1626 Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., to conduct a general 
electrical construction business. 


The Hurley Machine Company, 
manufacturer of the “Thor” electric 
labor-saving devices, is w occupy- 
ing its splendid new fac — y at Cicero, 
Ill., covering 342 acre ,and incorpo- 
rating many new mapiwfacturing ap- 
pliances and methods’ 63r economy in 
time, space and mdriual labor. The 
main office building! houses the pri- 
vate offices, sales, credit, and account- 
ing departments, also a rest room for 
employees. A model restaurant has 
been installed, and’occupies the third 
floor. Here luncheon is served to 
employees at actual cost. On the 
front end of the factory building is a 
roof garden for employees. There is 
also a hospital section in charge of a 
skilled surgeon, who is at the disposal 
of all employees for free examination 
and medical advice. The hospital in- 
cludes a completely equipped modern 
operating room for emergency use. 


The New Edison Electric Appliance 
Company has organized a develop- 
ment committee for the purpose of 
standardizing and more rapidly de- 


‘veloping the art of electrical-appli- 


ance manufacture. This committee is 
made up of the best electric-heating 
talent of the three companies, and 
will be in almost constant session dur- 
ing 1918. While the problems to be 
solved are mostly of a theoretical na- 
ture, the salability of the appliance 
will have careful attention. An invi- 
tation is therefore extended to every- 
one in the industry, especially those 
in touch with the buying public, to 
co-operate by furnishing suggestions 
from a selling standpoint. C. P. Ran- 
dolph, 5660 Taylor Street, Chicago, 
is chairman of the committee. 


H. C. Patton and H. F. MacGuyer, 
both previously with the D & W Fuse 
Manufacturing Company, have pur- 
chased the business of Bliss-Chester 
Company of Providence, R. I., and in- 
corporated under the name of Patton- 
MacGuyer Company. The Bliss-Ches- 
ter Company has been in existence for 
twenty years, as manufacturer of fuse 
parts, flashlight trimmings, cable lugs, 
wire terminals, screw shells and stam- 
pings in brass and copper of all kinds. 
Mr. Patton is president and Mr. Mac- 
Guyer secretary and treasurer. 


F. D. Beardslee has resigned as 
sales manager of the Union Electric 
Light & Power Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., to become manager of the de- 
partment of public relations of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis. He will retain the position 


- company, 


of assistant secretary of the Union 
on consultation matters. 
Mr. Beardslee started with the Mis- 
souri Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany in St. Louis in April, 1889, and 
has been with the succeeding com- 
panies up to the present time. His 
work with the Mercantile Trust 
Company will be along lines similar 
to those with the utility company, in- 
cluding the creation of public good- 
will toward the company. When its 
new building is completed the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company will be one of 
the biggest financial institutions in 
the West. 


The Gilpin V. C. Company, former- 
ly at 2010 Broadway, New York City, 
has removed its offices to the ware- 
house at 50 Columbia Heights, Brook- 
lyn, where it carries a complete stock 
of the Triangle Conduit Company’s 
products, the M. B. Austin Company 
line of Conduit fittings and tools, and 
the Trico renewable fuse lately «ap- 
proved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Howard R. Smith, formerly asso- 
ciated with the editorial, circulation 
and business departments of ELEc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING, has joined 
the sales organization of the Rumsey 
Electric Company, electrical supplies, 
machinery, fixtures and tools, at 1231 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., as as- 
sistant to George A. Rumsey, Jr. 














This rare and hitherto unpublished photo- 
graph, taken deep in the Ontario wildwoods. 
shows the famous million-dollar smile flick- 
ered by Harry Callahan of 120 Broadway, 
every time he lands a 5-lb. bass or a new 
member for one of the contractor associations 
organized by him along “the Goodwin Plan” 
around. New York. The Greater New York. 
Bronx, and Norfolk and Suffolk associations 
all attribute their success to Harry’s optimism 
and energy. 














